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WHY I LIKE MY JOB 


The thing I like most about my job of helping writers succeed with 
their manuscripts is that it is so very human. I work with people. My 
pupils and collaborators tell me their troubles, literary and otherwise, and 
I can sympathize with many of them. I like to share their ambitions. When 
they succeed, I succeed. When they write and tell me, as very many of 
them do, that they know their success is due to my sympathy, my belief in 
them, my help,—well, I've had a big day. 


Some two months ago came a manuscript about a woman pilgrimaging 
to Paris to recover the romantic illusions of her youth. It was a rather 
terrible bit of writing. I couldn't at first tell what it was all about. I turned 
to the author's letter: It gavea hint of what she was trying to say. It was 
really a lovely thought. I liked it. 


Once more I went over the entire script and finally found just two 
lines which touched her story. I marked the two lines and wrote her an 
encouraging letter. The easy thing would have been to condemn her as 
hopeless. She was paying me only five dollars for an opinion. Only twenty- 
five words right out of six thousand! “Give here a chance,” I reasoned; 
“she's got to learn sometime.” 


She learned. She revised the story some six times, and I sold it, her 
first sale. This week my waking hours are full of the problems of a young 
woman writer who thinks she has exhausted herself writing her first novel, 
of a lawyer who “kills” every story he writes by making a brief of it, of a 
noted story writer who, growing older, is fearful that she has lost the 
“golden touch,” of a young English teacher who is excessively “high-brow”™ 
and doesn't realize it, and others. Solving problems such as these is more 
than “manuscript criticism. Often it involves a friendly service which no 


ordinary fee can cover. 


You doubtless have thought of sometime writing a literary critic, seek- 
ing help, but have hesitated because you felt that none of them could 
possibly have a personal interest in your modest case. You don't want to 
be exploited. You won't be if you write me. I'll have a personal interest 
in you. 

The fifty-eight sales of manuscripts which I made for my students the 
last half of last year were not attained through any tricks of exploitation. 
I worked on them as did the writers. I understood their eagerness to sell; 
I understand what they had of value to say and when | urged them to work, 
they worked! 


And so will you if you join our friendly circle. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of stories in The Saturday Evening Post, etc.; former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; 


author of “Narrative Technique.” 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Loosening Up 

April will see things looking brighter in 
the publishing world again. The recent 
“slump” in the publishing world was at its 
worst during March. Publishers have been 
held tight in buying up manuscripts, and 
the market crash warded off publication of 
several contemplated new magazines. In 
i few months they'll be coming to light, 
opening up new markets for the progres- 


ive writer. 


Brave Warriors 

Dell again braves the storm of opposi- 
tion. While action-adventure editors are 
claiming that war stories are “going out” 
nd refusing to consider them, Dell comes 
to the front with the publication of a new 
war-air magazine called War Aces. Car- 
son W. Mowre has been appointed editor 
of this new magazine, at 100 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, which specializes in the “differ- 
ent” war-air story—even from the German 
viewpoint at times. Get in with your war- 
ir stories while the market is still widely 
pen, 





$250 Prize 

he Parents’ Magazine, 255 4th Ave., 
New York, offers a prize of $250 for the 
best two-part story dealing with the re- 
lations of parents and children, problems 
of child life and child training or situa- 
tions involving boys and girls in their 
teens. Plots and treatment must be psy- 
chologically sound. The story should be 
written for adults. No juvenile material 
will be considered. Stories should not to- 
tal more than 6000 words and must be 
submitted by November 1, 1930. If two 
or more stories are adjudged of equal 
merit, duplicate prizes will be awarded. In 
addition to the prize award, $100 will be 
paid for every other story accepted for 
publication. If stamped return envelope 
is enclosed, those stories judged unsuitable 
for publication will be returned promptly 
after reading. Address: Fiction Editor, 
The Parents’ Magazine, 255 Fourth Ave- 
nue. New York. 














“A NEATER LETTER— 
QUICKER, BETTER” 


HE Woopstock TyPeE- 

WRITER is the most 

improved and mod- 
ern typewriter manufac- 
tured today—it embodies the 
most scientifically chosen 
and carefully approved me- 
chanical perfections. 


The Woopstock is com- 
pact, simple, sturdy, easily 
operated, smooth running 
and absolutely dependable. 
It is a joy of accomplish- 
ment to operate a Woop- 
sTocK; the versatile ma- 
chine built for a long, long 
life of Good Work — Well 
Done. 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


General Sales Office Branch Office 
35 E. Wacker Drive 402 United Bk. Bldg. 
Chicago, III. Cincinnati, O. 
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THESE 
EDITOR- AUTHORS 
| ; WILL HELP YOU 
| { A. H. Bittner, 


Editor-in-Chief of Argosy 
Weekly, etc. 


Eugene A. Clancy, 


Former Associate Editor of Top 
Notch, Short Stories, etc. 


Associate Editor of Sky Riders, 
War Birds, etc. 


| R. Martini, 


Ronald Oliphant, 


Editor-in-Chief of Chelsea House 
Publishing Co., etc. 


Anthony M. Rud, 


‘cnn i Former Editor-in-Chief of 
Adventure, etc. 
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F. Orlin Tremaine, 


Managing Editor of Miss 1930, 
etc. 


Wanda von Kettler, 


Former Editor of Sweetheart 
Stories, etc. 


A. A. Wyn, 


Executive Editor of War Stories, 
War Novels, etc. 
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WRITE 


For the BILLION-WORD MARKET 


At last comes the most practical training method in fiction 
Its very simplicity will make you wonder why it has 
never been thought of before. Yet the advantages and benefits 
— it presents are so unusual that you will be eager to accept this 


Eight Famous Editor- Authors Now 
Train You to Write for the Popular 
| : Fiction Magazines 


OW, as never before, a vast new fiction field is open to 
N writers. The popular magazines buy one billion words 

of fiction every year—many times more stories than all 
other magazines combined. For this they pay OVER THIRTY 
MILLION DOLLARS! 

What could be more logical than to specialize in writing for 
this Billion-Word Market. The more so since these publications 
are always searching for new writers with new ideas. 

The editors themselves, of eight of the best popular fiction 
magazines, have banded together for the special purpose of train- 
ing ambitious men and women to write the fiction which they 
buy every day. Here is the kind of instruction that is most 
certain to bring you successful achievement. For these editors 
will not only teach you, how to write the stories which they 
accept for their magazines, but they will also give you the benefit 
of their experience as accomplished authors of thousands of short 
stories and novelettes. 


WRITE TODAY FOR PROSPECTUS 


This is the training you have always wanted. No previou 
experience is necessary. Specialized instruction by eight successful 
editor-authors will help you make rapid progress. Write today 
for the free prospectus which explains in detail how they help 
you to write for the market where most stories are accepted and 
printed. Fill in coupon and mail now. 


POPULAR FICTION INSTITUTE 
100 Firra Ave., New Yorx City 


| 

I 

l 

| Please send me a copy of your prospectus, “Writing for 
the Billion-Word Market,” in which is explained your home- 

t instruction method for training authors to write for the 

I popular fiction magazines. 

| 

I 

l 

I 

I 


Address ......... 
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News Flash 


67 a day 
Since October Ist, 1929, we 
have added 67 net paid 
mail subscribers a day, every 
day in the month from 
October, 1929, through 
February, 1930. 


67 a day 
Means 1800 net 


mail subscribers added each 


paid 


month for five consecutive 
Ame .... 


72% 


of those subscribers whose 


months. 


subscriptions expired last 
October have renewed. 
That means something to 


intelligent advertisers! 
Rates on application to 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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St. Nick Bought 


Purchase of St. Nicholas, one of the 
most famous literary magazines in Amer- 
ica, has been announced by Maurice R. 
Robinson, president of the Scholastic Pub- 
lishing Company of Pittsburgh, publishers 
of the Scholastic, the national high school 
magazine used as a supplementary text in 
English and the social sciences. St. Nicho- 
las was sold by the Century Company, 
who have published it since 1881. 

St. Nicholas was founded in 1873 and 
many of the most famous names in Amer- 
ican and English literature for the last 
fifty years appeared therein. Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s “Jungle Stories” were written for 
St. Nicholas; Alfred Lord Tennyson con- 
tributed poetry, as did Bryant, Longfellow, 
Whittier, and Christina Rossetti; Louisa 
May Alcott wrote four serials and numer- 
ous short stories; and there was work by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Bret Harte, Joel 
Chandler Harris, and Jack London. 

“Little Lord Fauntleroy,” by Mrs. Fran- 
ces Hodgson Burnett; “Joan of Arc” and 
“A Boy’s Life of Mark Twain,” by Albert 
Bigelow Paine, and Dorothy Canfield’s 
“Misunderstood Betsy” were first published 
in St. Nicholas. Mark Twain’s “Tom 
Sawyer Abroad,” too, was written as a 
serial for St. Nicholas. 


Inquiries Welcome! 


With offices at 15 W. 50th St., New 
York City, The Permanent Italian Book 
Exhibition, which represents in this coun- 
try all the Italian publishers, will furnish 
information on anything pertaining to Ital- 
ian Books and Culture. They will welcome 
inquiries from public libraries or institu- 
tions of like nature, or from private indi- 
viduals without obligations on the part of 
the inquirers. 


Mr. D. E. Lurton is acting editor of 
Triple X, one of the Fawcett Magazines, 
while Roy Anderson is on several months’ 
leave to recuperate from a recent illness. 
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Westerns Again 


Curiously enough the Western seems to 
remain staple regardless of publishing con- 
ditions and the fluctuations of war, air and 
mystery stories. For years skeptics have 
been crying that its popularity would wane 
and die, while publishers have held stead- 
fastly to the opposite belief that Westerns 
would always be good. And now while the 
established magazines in this field are hold- 
ing their own, Clayton adds to it with the 
advent of Western Adventurers. The edi- 
torial staff hasn’t been announced, but it 
is published with the rest of the Clayton 
list at 80 Lafayette Street, New York. 


Believe It or Not? 

When Ernest Hemingway, en route from 
Paris to Key West, recently passed through 
New York, he telephoned to a friend em- 
ployed at one of those places that won’t 
connect incoming calls unless the caller de- 
clares his name. The telephone operator 
insisted on knowing who was calling, and 


finally Mr. Hemingway said, “Ernest 
Hemingway.” Instantly the girl’s voice 
came back to Mr. Hemingway’s ear: “Oh 


yeah? An’ you’re talkia’ to Gloria Swan- 


son.” 





Names Change 


With the current issue, True Love Story 
Magazine (Street and Smith) changed its 
title to Real Love Magazine. One of the 
Hersey magazines, Western Outlaws, has 
become Outlaws of the West, and the for- 
mer Quick Trigger Western has changed to 
“Quick Trigger Stories of the West.” 


Volte Face 


Gangster and Racketeer Stories, both 
Hersey publications, lived up to their names 
and turned a back flip on their publisher by 
getting him into some disturbances with the 
censor. The result has been a change in 
policy, and in the future the long right arm 
of the law will triumph on a myriad of 
pulp paper pages, even if it can’t in actu- 
ality. 
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Dr. ESENWEIN 


Writer’s Monthly. 





How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 

Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, Photoplay Writing, etc., 
taught by our staff of literary ex- 
perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 


Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The 
Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“‘play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 

There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. 


The universities recognize 


The editors recognize it, for 


they are constantly recommending our courses. 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Pi 


The Home 
Dept. 72 


We pub ish dead Wr iter” s Lihra 13 


tive bookk . We = 
the footing: en azine 


ease address— 


Correspondence School 
Established 1897 


Springfield, Mass. 


olumes; descrip- 
vublis h’' The Writer's Mc Alu, 


for. iterary workers; comple. copy #& 


25c, annual subscription $3.00. 








2nd ANNUAL SONG CONTEST 





March Ist to July ist, 1930 


Write for application 
and details 





We are now in position to offer 


a complete marketing service 
(wholesale and retail). Published 


or unpublished songs or poems 


will receive prompt attention. 


NATIONAL 
COMPOSERS’ ASSOCIATION 


827-W Kimball Hall 
CHICAGO 














PLAYS WANTED 


Three-Act Comedies and Comedy-Dramas to play full 
evening and suitable for High Schools and Adults. 
Mss. solicited from experienced writers only. 


on acceptance, 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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message to “‘Digest’’ readers 
about our Literary Service 


HXxPERIENCED writers know that most literary agents are like peas in a 


pod, so closely identical is the service they perform. 


It must be taken 


for granted that all literary agents have a knowledge of literary markets, that 
they all know what is most acceptable to the different publishers, and that all 
agents have sufficient ability and experience to analyze, correct, and improve 


manuscripts to make them more readily salable. 


Your choice of an agent 


must, therefore, depend upon recommendation, hearsay, or comparison. This 
resumé of the service offered by the Hydra Book Corporation tells why we 


ask your confidence. 


We are confident that we offer to authors everything hitherto obtainable 
from other literary agents —- PLUS SOME EXTRAS which. we believe. 


are exclusive with us 


Ist Point Hitherto authors have been asked 


to submit mss. at their own risk. 
We believe that your brainchildren warrant pro- 
tection. For that reason we insure your mss. 
against loss by fire or theft as long as it remains 
in our office. This insurance is provided at our 
expense. 
And Point Every mss. received by us is 

given a First Reading—without 
cost. The purpose of this reading is to separate 
the worthless material submitted from that which 
is salable, or which may be made salable by re- 
vision. We believe that we are the only literary 
agents performing this important work without 
charge. 
3rd Point When the report of the First 

Reading is sent the writer, he 
is asked (provided his mss. is believed salable) 
whether he wishes a Detailed Analysis, for which 
he will be charged a nominal fee covering only the 
actual cost of handling. The schedule of rates 
for this Analysis follows: 


From 1000 to 5000 words.......... $ 3.00 
From 5100 to 10,000 words........ 5.00 
From 10,100 to 15,000 words........ 7.00 
From 15,100 to 20,000 words....... 9.00 
From 20,100 to 30,000 words....... 11.00 
From 30,100 to 40,000 words....... 12.00 
From 40,100 to 60,000 words....... 15.00 


Rates above 60,000 words, and for poetry 
as arranged. 

Each mss. is totalled individually for “per 
word” rates. 





Z ’ When the writer receives the 
4th Point — 


Detailed Analysis, he may 
help in re-writing his mss. to embody the changes 
suggested. In that event he will get the sincere 
collaboration of our Editor. The mss. will be 
entirely revised and rewritten, typed, and then 
mailed to those markets where its acceptance is 
most probable. The rates for this Market Prep- 
aration and Revision depend upon the length of 
the mss. and the amount of editorial work required. 
Before a single word is changed in the mss. the fee 
will be submitted to the author for his approval. 


5th Point Some magazines and publishers 


pay authors on acceptance of 
mss. Others pay only on publication. Whichever 
it may be, we assure you that payments will be 
sent promptly direct to you, and in full. You send 
us the agreed-upon commission for marketing only 
after you have obtained your check. 


* * * ~ * * * bd 


We believe you will agree that this service 
offers a dignified and competent assistance, giving 
you more value at a lower cost. Con- 
vince yourself that we relieve you of every 
worry and responsibility, that we offer 
you all that may be reasonably expected of 
a literary agent—PLUS additional services 
of genuine worth. Should you desire 
further details, please write us. Better 
still, test the service in actual use, and send 
your mss. This will not obligate you in 
any way. 


HYDRA BOOK CORPORATION 


100 Fifth Avenue 


Dept. 34 


New York City 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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The Clayton Magazines 


The President of This Group of Magazines Gives You in This Article 
Instructions He Has Outlined to His Various Editors Con- 
cerning the Manuscripts They are to Buy 


By W. M. CLayton 


President, The Clayton Magazines 


AGAZINE policies are elusive things 
~ at best. Statements of them are nec- 
essarily sketchy. At best one can give on- 
ly the highlights of the many ramifications 
of the viewpoint from which stories are 
judged. There is some worth for an author 
in studying various issues of any magazine 
for which he desires to write. Knowing 
and fully realizing these things, the Clayton 
Magazines, at 80 Lafayette Street, New 
York, have established for themselves an 
enviable reputation for working with au- 
thors who show promise. This is not pure 
altruism. We realize that better stories mean 
larger audiences. Yet better stories mean 
better rates for our authors as they progress. 

It is only fair to state here that we do 
not pamper any authors. The rejection slip 
has its place of importance with the care- 
fully thought out letter of criticism. Nor 
are the editors infallible. 

New writers continually must be filling 
the gaps in the ranks of older ones. We 
present herewith terse statements of our va 
rious editorial policies. 

Ranch Romances and Rangeland Love 
Story Magazine both take the romantic 





Western type of 
story. Both want 
physical action, 
and both want 
the love interest 
to play a prominent part in the story. Fur- 
thermore, each of these magazines uses on- 
ly material laid in the cattle country of the 
West. 

However, Ranch Romances takes a more 
varied assortment of material. That is, it 
occasionally includes a short mining yarn, a 
Canadian Mounted story, and once in a great 
while a story of the Northwest. These, how- 
ever, are the exceptions rather than the gen- 
eral rule. Rangeland Love Story Magazine, 
on the other hand, sticks closely to the cow- 
country story. 

These two magazines want the ideal type 
of cowboy as hero; and both require that 
the heroine play a vigorous, hut not too 
rough a role, in the story. 

Ranch Romances is published every other 
week, and uses short stories from 4000 to 
9000 words, novelettes from 14,000 to 18,- 
00, novels from 30,000 to 35,000, and seri- 
als from 60,000 to 70.000 words. Range- 


Ranch Romances 
Rangeland Love Story 
Magazine 
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land Love Story Magazine is published once 
a month, and uses short stories from 5000 
to 10,000 words, novels from 30,000 to 
35,000 and serials from 40,000 to 60,000 
words. 

The editor of this group is Fanny Ells- 
worth. 


Clues is a detective story magazine that 
uses almost every kind of crime and mys- 
tery story except 


Clues those wherein 
All Star Detective the supernatural, 
Stories pseudo-scientific 


or fantastic 
plays a part. The purely deductive (by 
which is meant the deductive solution of a 
crime, especially murder) and the crime-ad- 
venture (by which is meant the general 
event-building of a mystery) may be called 
the two chief heads in regard to type. Sto- 
ries coming under the latter head may be 
stories of confidence games, Chinatown, the 
Secret Service, prison and whatnot. Love, 
lightly treated, may play a part in novelettes, 
though rarely in shorts. Humorous shorts 
are quite acceptable. Settings should be in 
America. 

Novelettes should be from 20,000 to 30,- 
000 words; shorts from 3000 to 6000. The 
preferred length for serials is around 50,000 
words, representing stories in four parts; 
however, book-lengths, around 65,000 words. 
are also used. Clues is published twice a 
month. 


All Star Detective Stories wants mystery 
novelettes between 10,000 and 20,000 words 
(preferably around 15,000) on the “thrill- 
er” order. By “thriller” is meant that type 
of mystery or crime story which has out-of- 
the-ordinary situations and characters, and 
fast movement with frequent “curtains” at 
the end of chapters. Everything, however, 
must be made to seem real and natural, in 
spite of the latitude allowed by having un- 
usual people and events. The purely de- 
ductive type of story is not wanted. A touch 
of love interest is desirable. This magazine 
is published once a month. 

The editor of this group is Carl Happel. 


A better idea of the policy of Ace-High 








Writer's Digest 


and of Cowboy Stories can be had by con- 
sidering them in 
contrast. Ace- 
High uses the 
whole of the 
Western action 
theme, plus the northwest theme and the 
sports theme in short stories. Cowboy Sto- 
ries is particularly devoted to the active life 
and work of the cowboy. Both magazines 
want stories that have in them a lot of physi- 
cal action—Ace-High more than Cowboy 
Stories—have good strong logical plots, in 
which there are no Indians and in which 
woman interest or love interest is subsidiary. 
The two magazines may use material deal- 
ing with any part of the old West or the 
new West, but all such Western material 
should be so written that the story sounds 
as though it is or could be occurring today. 
Short stories for Ace-High run from 3500 
to 7500 words in length; for Cowboy Sto- 
ries, 3500 to 6000 words. Novels for Ace- 
High and Cowboy Stories should be 35,000 
words long. Serials for Ace-High should 
be 65,000 words long, and divided as fol- 
lows into six installments of 18,000, 16,000. 
11,000, 9000, 7000 and 4000 words respect- 
ively. Cowboy Stories does not use serials. 
Ace-High is published every other week. 
Cowboy Stories is published once a month. 


Ace-High Magazine 
Cowboy Stories 
Western Adventures 


Western Adventures is a general Western 
magazine, published every other month. 
which is not now in the market for material. 

The editor of this group is H. A. Mc- 
Comas. 


Five-Novels Monthly is in the market for 
adventure, mystery, romance, sport and 
Western novel- 
ettes of approxi- 
mately 25,000 
words. Whereas the story need not neces- 
sarily be told from the girl’s point of view. 
it is essential that the love interest be para- 
mount; the girl must be important in the 
solving of the problem. We use the more 
sophisticated type of love story, with vivid 
modern settings and situations, but we are 
not interested in the sex story or the stark 
realistic story. The straight action yarn is 
also barred. When the settings are foreign. 


Five-Novels Monthly 
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we prefer the leading characters to be 
American. 
The editor is John Burr. 


Flyers uses air stories. Its serials are run 
in four parts. It publishes 25,000-word 
novels and short 


Flyers stories up to 
Sky-High Library 6000 words in 
Magazine length. It is 


well supplied 
with material at the present time and con- 
sequently is buying very little. It is pub- 
lished once a month. 

Sky-High Library Magazine is an air 
magazine with juvenile appeal. It publishes 
one 25,000-word nevel and some short ar- 
ticles in each issue. The novel contains the 
same group of characters in each issue and 
the stories are written on assignment. It 
does not offer an open market for material 
at the present time. It is published every 
other month. 

The editor of this group is Allan K. 
Echols. 


Wide World Adventures is a magazine 
of the adventure type, with stories, there- 
fore, in which 
there is a good 
bit of fast-mov- 
ing and exciting 
physical action—as much as is consistent 
with plots not too melodramatic and im- 
probable. Our type scale is very broad, for 
we are now taking not only stories of pure 
adventure laid on the far-flung frontiers of 
the world, but Westerns, detective-adven- 
ture, mystery-romance. In most of them the 
love element will be used sparingly; prefer- 
ably not at all. We are avoiding war stuff. 
It is required that all our stories have a good 
plot, action, conflict, suspense and human in- 
terest appeal. Shorts should be anywhere up 
to 8000 words in length; novelettes around 
25,000. We use no serials. 

Astounding Stories is looking for material 
that will interest the readers who enjoy good 
stories laid in the present or future time and 
in which marvelous scientific devices yet to 
be actually invented play an important part. 
Much of the material we must have there- 
fore will be akin to that written in the past 


Wide World Adventures 
Astounding Stories 
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by Jules Verne and H. G. Wells—such as 
stories dealing with invisibility, time ma- 
chines, earth invasions, interplanetary adven- 
tures, the fourth dimension, and so forth. 

Our requirements differ from those of 
other pseudo-scientific magazines in that they 
call for material that is not overweighted 
with scientific explanations to such an extent 
that the story itself suffers. In Astounding 
Stories, story values—plot, physical action, 
conflict, suspense, human interest, a hero 
and heroine to sympathize with and a villain 
to dislike—are equal in importance to the 
accuracy and convincingness of the science 
that underlies the story. We are especially 
looking for good interplanetary shorts. 

Our shorts must be within 10,000 words; 
novelettes between 20,000 and 35,000; serials 
in three or four parts of about 45,000 and 
60,000 words respectively, 20,000 words be- 
ing the ideal length of the first installment, 
10,000 words of the last installment, and 
15,000 of all installments between. 

These two magazines are published once 
a month. 
The editor of this group is Harry Bates. 


Forest and Stream uses articles and non- 
fiction stories on hunting, fishing, camping 
and kindred 
sports. Photo- 
graphs suitable 
for illustrative purposes should accompany 
all manuscripts. Domestic material pre- 
ferred, although some foreign big-game 
hunting stories are occasionally used. Manu- 
scripts should run from 2500 to 3500 words 
and should be written in the first person. 
Articles should be of a practical nature and 
stories should be informative as well as 
entertaining. 

The editor is Dr. William A. Bruette. 


Forest and Stream 


In a few years the Clayton Magazines in- 
creased in number to fourteen populars. 
Such a market varied in the type of ma- 
terial used has not failed to attract the best 
writers in the field. New writers invariably 
find a standard of much intrinsic worth 
in the Clayton rule of prompt readings, re- 
ports on manuscripts within two weeks, and 
a minimum payment of two cents a word 
on acceptance. 









Gag the Editor! 


Nonsensical Skits: The Fifth Article of a Series on the 
Serious Side of Being Funny 


By C. Warven La RoE 
Author of Humor in The Saturday Evening Post, Life, Judge, Film Fun, College Humor, 


New York Magazine Program, Goblin, College Life, Breezy Stories, 
The Fun Shop, and Other Magazines. 


KITS which take a nonsensical turn fall 

under my second classification in this 
branch of humorous writing. Frank Sulli- 
van, the author of “Innocent Bystanding,” 
as I recall the title of his book, has a highly 
developed knack for this particular kind of 
humor. 

Nonsensical skits begin anywhere and go 
nowhere. They may gently kid the reader, 
or make a deliberate attempt for a hearty 
laugh, although most nonsensical skits are 
inclined toward gentleness and sheer fool- 
ishness rather than strong-arm measures. 

As a general rule, nonsensical skits lack 
plot entirely or lose it after the first para- 
graph. When they do not, they do not be- 
long typically under the classification. The 
following skit, which I have written by way 
of example, is a cross between the non- 
sensical skit and another form which I call 
the pseudo-serious skit for lack of a better 
name: 

THE Last STRAW 


My detective friend, Carson, wel- 
comed me to his rooms, where I had 
come in response to his telephone call, 
then lurched immediately into one of 
those informative personal chats in 
which every «nan of his profession must 
indulge to keep detective tradition holy. 

“Do you remember, Walter,” he 
asked, “that day about a month ago 
when I called your attention to a news- 
paper account of the tragic suicide of 
Harry Bilwark, the humorist?” 

I nodded. “Very well,” I answered. 
“The tragedy was attributed to worry 
over business affairs.” 


“Exactly,” Carson replied, apparently 
pleased with the importance which I 
had attached to a scant and thoroughly 
uninteresting bit of news. “That’s what 
the papers said, but it did not satisfy 
me; in fact, it merely aroused my curi- 
osity. What business affairs, I asked 
myself, would influence a writer of hack 
humor to such a deed? The thought 
preyed on my mind, Walter, until I 
finally made a persona] investigation, 
unknown to the authorities. Perhaps 
you would be interested in my find- 
ings ?” 

He handed me a sheaf of typewritten 
manuscript. It ran thus: 

Jan. 7—Bilwark’s wife asked him to 
match a sample of silk. The girl be- 
hind the counter matched it with ma- 
terial from the first bolt of silk taken 
off the shelf. 

Jan. 13—Bilwark’s wife promised to 
meet him for luncheon promptly at 
12:30. She appeared at the designated 
corner at 12:27, fully twenty-two min- 
utes before Bilwark arrived. 

Jan. 19—Trying as hard as possible, 
Bilwark was unable to forget to mail 
the letters which his wife had told him 
to be sure to remember. 

Jan. 25—Bilwark looked in on a 
dance given by the local chapter of his 
college fraternity. The orchestra was 
sober, and no couples, accompanied by 
flasks, were sitting out dances. 

Jan. 30—Little Willie Bilwark, aged 
5, failed to say a cute thing all day. 

I looked up from the report. “This 
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is all very serious,” I said, “but I fail 
to see in it any reason why even a hack 
humorist should take his life.” 

Carson smiled. “Read the last item 
in the findings,” he responded. 

I thumbed the pages hastily and un- 
derstood : 

Feb. 3—Bilwark employed paper- 
hangers to do some work. It seems 
they were two Irishmen, named Irving 
and Elmer. 


OU will readily see why the foregoing 
skit is strictly neither one of nonsense 
nor of pseudo-seriousness. While it has a 
certain amount of serious plot, it does not 
wait until the last paragraph to spring a 
laugh, but contains mild fooling and bur- 
lesque throughout its entire latter half. 
Nonsensical skits are frequently written 
as a series of paragraphs with no connecting 
theme except foolishness. Because these 
are easily written and almost as easily sold 
once you have established your name with 
several humorous markets, I am including 
a number of examples which I have written 
and sold. The following bit of madness 
was published by Goblin: 


INTELLIGENCE TEST 

You'll Know Yowre Crazy If You 
See— 

A love-sick grocer looking holes 
through a piece of Swiss cheese because 
he has a case on it. 

A day dreamer with a lantern going 
to the stable in his sleep to take his 
brother’s nightmare out for a gallop. 

A bell-buoy, in a gaudy uniform with 
brass buttons, applying for a job at a 
fashionable hotel. 

A callous, cynical author going to a 
chiropodist to have his callouses soft- 
ened so that he can write for children’s 
magazines. 

A will-o’-the-wisp whisking willows 
with a whisk broom. 

A landlord, who believes in keeping 
everything in good condition, trying to 
make a deal with a contractor to have 
his broken arches repaired. 

A retired entomologist with an im- 
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posing carriage searching for a buggy 
factory so that he can get back in the 
harness again. 

I assure you I am quite sane, but at the 
time I produced the above paragraphs that 
type of stuff was quite in demand. Nat- 
urally, I supplied it, and received a profit 
for my work. To show you how stuff of 
similar design often fits in with two differ- 
ent magazines’ policies, I quote the follow- 
ing skit which College Life bought from 
me and published: 

SALIENT CINEMA 

Movie Scenes That Would Really 
Move Us— 

The villain, about to fall to his death 
in a yawning canyon, saved in the nick 
of time when it closes its mouth; 

A heroine, retiring at night, taking off 
a switch and tossing it upon her vanity 
dresser, instead of letting down and 
brushing long, glistening tresses ; 

A deserted husband, instead of look- 
ing up sailing dates of steamers bound 
for South Africa and then shooting the 
other man, giving his wife a well-mer- 
ited sock on the jaw; 

A handsome plumber, instead of con- 
fessing to the star in the final fadeout 
that he is Montmorency Giltrox, of 
Wall Street, charging her $14.73 for 
putting a new washer on the water 
faucet. 


T IS useless for me to tell you that all 

of these skits are foolish; absurd; sense- 
less. You know it already. Nevertheless, 
they are foolish for a purpose—to make 
some one laugh. Evidently they accom- 
plished that purpose or they would not have 
sold. All you need remember in writing 
skits of this kind is that you can be absurd 
and foolish without being inane and tire- 
some. 

Often it pays the free-lance writer of 
humor to experiment a little with the stuff 
which he turns out. I discovered that two 
years ago. For weeks the newspapers had 
been full of advance news about new yearly 
models of automobiles. The idea occurred 
to me how absurd it would be if editors of 
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comic magazines did the same thing with old 
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chestnuts which reappear in print from time 
to time. Turning the idea over in my mind, 
I finally hit on the theme of a skit. It sold 
Here it is as it appeared 
in America’s Humor, which unfortunately 


the first time out. 
is no longer published: 


A Comic MaGaziInE INTRODUCES A 
New Joxe MopEL 

From the Tarryville (N. Y.) Tribune 

Keepe M. Laffing, editor of the hu- 
morous weekly, Chuckles, today issued 
the statement to the Reunited Press that 
work is going forward rapidly on the 
1928 model of the “ that ain’t no lady” 
joke. Barring any unexpected turn of 
affairs, the new model will be ready for 
the public in a few weeks. 


From a Reunited Press Dispatch, Two 
Weeks Later 

The editorial hand of Chuckles, na- 
tional humorous weekly, today placed a 
heavy guard around the two-room 
apartment in W. Forty-sixth St., where 
Holleran Whoope, the nation’s fore- 
most writer of wisecracks, is toiling 
night and day to have the 1928 model 
of the “that ain’t no lady” joke ready 
for the public on time. 


From the Stamforth (Conn.) Standard 


Twenty brain specialists from the 
four corners of the world today held 
consultation on the ability of Holleran 
Whoope, internationally famous joke- 
smith, to bear up under the tremendous 
strain in his attempt to have the 1928 
model of the “that ain’t no lady” joke 
ready for publication in Chuckles two 
weeks from today. 

In an exclusive interview, Whoope 
declared the pressure is telling on him 
but his determination remains un- 
daunted. 


From Chuckles, One Week Later 


The editor of Chuckles takes pleasure 
in announcing the introduction in this 
publication, next week, of the new 1928 
model of the “that ain’t no lady” joke. 
We are safe in saying it supersedes all 
previous models by a degree entirely 
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justifying the delay in its introduction. 

From Chuckles, One Week Later 

She: “Didn’t I see you eating peas 
with a ladle last night ?” 

He: “That wasn’t no ladle; that was 

my knife!” 

I would not advise you to write many 
nonsensical skits patterned after the one 
above. In it I took a meager idea and a lot 
of space to tell it. But as I have said, it 
was an experiment. And an experiment 
which worked out very pleasingly for me. 
Remember, I was paid by the word! 





LANS to establish a chain of retail book 

stores through the S. S. Kresge Co. were 
revealed recently by Alfred Cahen, presi- 
dent of the Commercial Bookbinding Co., 
of Cleveland. 

The books on popular fiction are to sell 
for twenty-five cents, and at present the 
plant is turning out 25,000 copies daily of a 
run of 500,000. 

“The ordinary twenty-five cent magazine 
is read and thrown away,” said Cahen, “but 
the quarter books such as we produce are 
permanent additions to the home library. 
We will get out a Kipling set. Jack Lon- 
don’s works are being issued. Detective and 
mystery stories are the best sellers in fiction. 

“The exportation of American books is 
increasing. We are sending many books to 
Australia and Canada, while China is calling 
for some editions. Not many go to Eng- 
land. 

“The Bible is still our best seller. 

“T have had the chain book store in my 
mind for many months. It is practical and 
is one way to reach the masses with good 
fiction.” 

The fiction is distributed through the 
World Publishing Company, a subsidiary of 
the Commercial Bookbinding Company, and 
the trade name chosen in marketing the 
fiction is the International Fiction Library, 
with offices in Cleveland and New York 


City. 


Cleveland is now a recognized center for 
mass production of books, the Commercial 
plant last year turning out about six million 
volumes. HAROLD GREEN. 
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hilltops,” I discovered my- 


Harry Stephen Keeler 


For Bizarre, Baffling Plots, the Author of “Sing Sing Nights,” “Voice 
of the Seven Sparrows,” “Find the Clock,” “The Spectacles 
of Dr. Cagliostro,” “The Amazing Web,” and Others, 
Seems to Have No Equal in the Literary World 
Today—He Tells About the Travels of His 
First Mystery Novel in an Interview by 


By M. W. MEtreR 


NE summer night, some thirteen years 
ago, I watched a man weave down a 


Chicago street and board an uptown car. 


Last-departing guest of a party I had 


given to editorial friends 
on the eve of my de- 
parture for the Orient, I 
distinctly recall I envied 
him his newly-acquired 
editorship of 10 Story 
Book; took issue with cer- 
tain of his theories and 
finally, from an ego large- 
ly born of highballs, as- 
sured myself that one day 
I would pass him swiftly 
by in our chosen fields. 
That for ego—and the 
dreams of youth! 
Returning recently to 
Chicago; somewhat bat- 
tered by life and years of 
“chasing bones on faraway 


self still an itinerant trade- 
journalist while Harry Stephen Keeler is 
an outstanding novelist of note! 

We had lost track of each other during 
the years. A roving manuscript of mine, 
striking home at last, served to bring us 
together again. As we tried to bridge the 
gap of more than a decade, I came to realize 
more fully than ever, that the prizes in 
literary work are not to the “swift” but to 
the plodder instead. 

Keeler’s success is outstanding proof of 
this. Author of some twenty-five published 
short stories, thirty-five book-length serials, 
and with approximately ten published novels 








to his credit, he is a golden example of the 
rewards of hard work and unstinting appli- 
cation. 

If these achievements are not enough, just 
throw in several plays, a 
text book on the art of 
plotting, and the constant 
editorship of 0 Story 
Book during all these 
years! 

No “bone chasing” for 
Keeler! He stayed at home 
and tended to the “fat 
sheep in the meadow” as 
the rest of the old Irish 
proverb ran. No urge to 
follow the meanderings of 
the Japanese current, no 
burning desire for North- 
ern Lights, no surrender 
to any Red Gods who 
might have bidden him 
fling away his typewriter 
and follow along as so 
many of us have and are 
doing. Day and night he stuck to his ma- 
chine and today there are some three million 
words to show for it. 


THOUGHT of these things during our 

reunion in his little studio-apartment on 
Chicago’s north side. Amenities over, my 
eyes roved about the odd room where he 
works and finally came to rest on the long 
row of books written by himself and pub- 
lished in three or four different languages. 

“Harry,” I finally said, “when you and 
I started out together I think I had the 
‘edge’ on you for experience. Today you’ve 
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beautifully reversed things while I’ve been 
chasing rainbows and ‘living in dreams of 
what I’d do tomorrow,’ as some one has 
nicely phrased it. You began life as a grad- 
uate engineer ; I as an out-and-out writer of 
fiction. 

“Today I’m a roving trade-journalist and 
you are classed as an outstanding mystery 
novelist. I think there is a story here that 
might have a salubrious effect on a lot of 
struggling writers who should be a whole 
lot farther along than they are. I know 
dashed well that it has taken hard work to 
get where you are today. But hard work 
and what else? Somehow or other, I seemed 
to have gotten off the track years ago and 
today I’m farther away from my dreams 
than ever. I’ve written and sold almost as 
many words as you have but what have I 
got to show for them? There are others 
like me, too.” 

His answer came quick and seemed so 
true it smote like a thunderbolt. 

“Success means sticking to one’s motif 
and not changing tempo. You’ve made 
writing a means to an end. I’ve worked the 
opposite way around.” 

Light came to me immediately. “I see 
that now. I’ve been out of tune with myself 
all these years. Instead of sticking to my 
own field I’ve been defering the issue. 
While I’ve been grinding out words on any 
subject at so much per and getting nowhere, 
you’ve stuck to your field and have arrived. 
You’ve been ever in harmony while I’ve been 
a Chinese orchestra of discords.” 

“Well, you’ve still got the experience to 
show for it,” he laughed, filling his pipe. 
“But don’t think that I found things easy. 
Far from it. After graduating from Armour 
Tech in ’23, I wrote two short stories while 
waiting for an engineering connection. 10 
Story Book bought them straight off. Fired 
with enthusiasm, I dashed off ten others and 
in self-defense they made me editor. 

“Those were the days when 0 Story 
Book was helping a lot of writers break into 
print who are famous today. Jim Tully, 
Courtney Riley Cooper, Fulton Oursler, 
Vincent Starrett were among these. Watch- 
ing their progress in other magazines made 
me change my life plans. I had then writ- 
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ten an exact total of twenty-five short 
stories. There I stopped. I vowed never 
to write another. The book-length novel 
appealed to me as the best field. 

“Within a few years I had turned out 
dozens of these when the book field caught 
my attention. I had no trouble selling 
my serials. Argosy, Adventure, Detective 
Stories and Short Stories, etc., bought them 
as fast as I could write them. So, I began 
the rounds of the book publishers and I 
rapped on their doors until I was ready to 
give up in despair. 


“T ISTEN to this now and pass it on, if 

you wish, to struggling ‘cubs’ who may 
need a word of cheer: When E. P. Dutton 
Company brought out my first mystery novel 
‘The Spectacles of Dr. Cagliostro,’ it proved 
a decent success for a firstling. 

“Did Dutton buy it right off the bat? 
Not so! That manuscript went the whole 
rounds of such houses as Appleton, Boni 
Liveright, George Doran, Putnam’s, Ma- 
cauley, Dodd Mead, Bobbs Merrill, Robert 
McBride, Alfred Knopf, Small Maynard, 
Harcourt Brace, Mitchell Kennerly, Duf- 
field, Frederick Stokes, Lippincott, Minton 
Balch, and Edward J. Clode—hey! wait 
a minute, the story isn’t half told yet! 

“One after another I sent that poor manu- 
script on its way and always it came back, 
shopworn and dog-eared. About then I went 
abroad. The manuscript accompanied me. 
In London I managed to sell the British 
rights to Hutchinson and Company. That 
broke the ice. English critics said flattering 
things and the sales leaped high. 

“Encouraged, I returned to America and 
started to canvass the publishing houses 
again. American rights for that successful 
novel went begging at Doubleday Page, Har- 
per Brothers, Henry Holt, Thomas Seltzer, 
A. C. McClurg, George Jacobs, Covici-Mc- 
Gee, W. A. Wilde and all the others to whom 
I had originally sent the unprinted manu- 
script. My fine press reports didn’t impress 
them one bit. 

“Was I discouraged? Worse than that! 
In utter despair I sent the book to the last 
remaining publisher and instead of last, he 
should have been first. E. P. Dutton Com- 
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pany bought the American rights immediately 
and we both made a lot of money out of it. 
it still sells well and may soon go into a 
popular edition. 

“There you are! I was almost ready to 
fling literature to the winds and try to be 
an engineer after all. But that last lucky 
call broke my jinx. Today, I suppose other 
publishing doors are open to me but I’m 
sticking to Dutton’s. 

“In fact, I’m now under contract with 
them to turn out a book-length novel every 
120 days! This year they will publish four 
of my books but next year it drops to three. 
Hutchinson and Company have me under 
contract for England and I’ve made satis- 
factory connections in Germany, Sweden, 
Norway and France. ‘Sing Sing Nights’ 
made a big hit in Germany. But what a 
struggle it was! 

“Just tell that chronicle of woe to literary 
aspirants who may be tempted to throw up 
the sponge. That oft-rejected manuscript 
of theirs may be a jewel and a little gold- 
mine in disguise. Their sole problem is to 
keep it going until the right house realizes 
it. To hang on and hold fast to their dreams 
is the Rubicon in every young writer’s life. 
The turning point is on the other side and 
once they ferry across, they’ll find it easy 
sledding providing they are sincere.” 


ACCORDING to unbiased critics, perhaps 

no other writer in the world possesses 
Keeler’s ingenuity in weaving intricate plots 
and making them finally dovetail into a 
sinashing, surprise ending. O. Henry had 
nothing on him when it comes to twists and 
turns. 

Most well-read people today can almost 
deduce how the average book is going to 
turn out in the end after reading a chapter 
or two. Try that with one of Keeler’s 
yarns! It would be easier to deduce your 
own life’s ending! From an opening page 
to the very last of any of his novels, you 
will find yourself led through a baffling maze 
of plot and counter-plot, the final solution 
of which will leave you stunned, flabber- 
gasted and well-nigh breathless. 

“A three-ringed circus” one out-standing 
critic wrote of him. “TI used to view the sky 
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as the limit of things but I’ve had to revise 
that. It is Keeler and not the sky who sets 
boundaries to things.” 

He said that because of Keeler’s uncanny 
ability to pack more action into the lives of 
his characters than apparently Fate itself. 
He brazenly and boldly reaches out to bi- 
zarrely weave into a perfect whole, dozens 
of unrelated characters and situations, mak- 
ing each a contributory factor to a crash- 
ing finale which bursts on one’s senses like 
a mighty explosion. At no point, though, 
does he strain one’s belief. You lay down 
one of his books with the feeling—“yes, 
that might have happened to me or any 
one.” 

Perhaps his early education as an en- 
gineer helped make Keeler the arch-plottist 
he is. At any rate, he has reduced his 
amazing methods to a formula which will 
make its appearance in the shape of a text 
book sometime this summer. To many bud- 
ding students of plot I am afraid the vol- 
ume will rear a wall of sanskrit around his 
or her knowledge of the subject. But many 
others will wade through the diagrams and 
find their plotting abilities improved many 
per cent. 

To the former (and I’m afraid I belong 
with them), Keeler flings a word of com- 
fort. “So far as the mechanics of writing 
are concerned, if a story is interesting, con- 
vincing and yet novel, nothing else is nec- 
essary. Technique is merely a means of 
getting stories to comply with these require- 
ments and if one can do it without rules or 
text books, you have nothing to worry 
about.” 


EELER finds work an utter agony and 
he has so systematized his time that 
only two hours of each day are actually 
spent over a typewriter. But what he ac- 
complishes in those one hundred and twen- 
ty minutes equals days of production for 
most of us! 

It takes him about one month to plot a 
new novel. He handles this exactly like a 
problem in mathematics. One of his study 
walls contains a huge blackboard and on it 
he patiently diagrams his whole plot. Day 
by day, this diagram grows in sequence as 
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he is grinding out the dialogue and situa- 
tions on his machine. 

Close to this blackboard hang three large 
maps of what Keeler calls the “three mys- 
tery cities of the world,”—Chicago, Lon- 
don and Paris. Confining his stories al- 
most exclusively to these cities, he natur- 
ally knows them by heart. Yet, accurate as 
he is in his plottings, his weavings become 
so intricate that it is often necessary for 
him to follow his characters about with 
pins stuck into the map! Once you study 
one of his books you will see why this is 
necessary. So many characters pass and 
repass that some reminder is necessary to 
keep from losing them. 

Keeler generally drafts a story within 
one month after plotting it. Another month 
is required to revise and polish it. Then it 
is ready for the publisher. His current 
book, “The Amazing Web,” is unusually 
long and undoubtedly made him shift his 
schedule about. It contains 165,000 words 
and seven distinct plots are utilized to weave 
the central one together. 

Although devoting but two hours each 
day to actual work on his machine, Keeler 
is a beehive of industry to all the other 
waking ones. He spends hours daily por- 
ing over newspapers, clipping and filing un- 
usual situations and knowledge of possible 
help in his work. A huge file fills nearly 
a whole side of his work-room and the 
many drawers contain clippings on every 
subject under the sun. 

He values this file above all his other 
possessions. A fire in the building once 
threatened it with destruction. Today, cer- 
tain drawers which he holds invaluable are 
covered with red labels which read, “Save 
in case of fire.” Undoubtedly they contain 
the germ-matter for future books. 

Research work consumes a great deal of 
his time. He is forever reading up on the 
subjects he touches upon in his books. One 
moment it may be psychiatry, and how the 
Chinese ancients made crackle-ware the 
next. In all things he is most painstak- 
ingly thorough. He is constantly seeking 
out the company of authorities on every 
phase of life and industry, and asking count- 
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less questions. Men from all ranks of life 
are drawn upon to contribute to his knowl- 
edge. 


SOBER, industrious chap; quiet and 

owl-solemns Keeler is also a Bohe- 
mian of the first water in his likes and dis- 
likes. He is forever prowling about and 
rubbing shoulders with the polyglot popu- 
lation of his native city. There isn’t any- 
thing he won’t do or tackle to obtain local- 
color or positive and definite knowledge for 
one of his books. 

He is painstaking to the point of exasper- 
ation, but perhaps that is a reason for his 
success. Whether he is interested in how 
safes are cracked or skulls trepanned, he 
loses no time in seeking an authority and 
if possible, watching the thing done. 

The Chinese race plays a strident part in 
many of Keeler’s books, and much of his 
time is spent studying their language, cus- 
toms, religion and culture. He maintains 
an office in the old Chinese quarter of Chi- 
cago and it is still fitted out the way the 
old inhabitants left it years ago. 

Read one or two of his books if you want 
to know what a plot can be like. Read one 
first for sheer enjoyment and then go back 
over it and pick it to pieces. He is no styl- 
ist; mo polished craftsman. He makes 
many mistakes that readers would never 
forgive in other authors. 

Rather he is a modern Scheherezade* who 
so tantalizes a reader that he follows every 
line because of the weird situations which 
confound imagination. With Keeler the 
plot is the thing and it is plot that he con- 
centrates on. Like a Master Weaver he 
gathers all the stray ends together into a 
scintillating whole. 

I left him eager to bring a logical end- 
ing to my own career which seems to have 
been sadly misplotted to date! Perhaps his 
successful methods will show me the way. 


* The fictitious relator of the stories in “The 
Arabian Nights.” 
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Hugo Gernsback Tells--------- 


How to Make Stories for “Science Wonder Stories” and “Air Wonder 
Stories’ More Interesting, More Readable and More 
Sought for by the Readers 


By the Editor of Science Wonder Stories and Air Wonder Stories 


HE advice and suggestions given here 

are intended to acquaint you with our 
editorial policy and particularly to offer 
some helpful suggestions as a result of 25 
years of editorial experience on the writing 
of Science Fiction. 


Editorial Policy of Science Wonder 
Stories and Air Wonder Stories 


1—Type all manuscripts double space (the 
editors will feel more kindly towards you if 
your story is easy to read). 

2—Before finally submitting your story, consult 

some local Professor or authority on science, 
or physics teacher, to check your scientific 
principles. 

8—Personally check the figures and actual facts 

that you have given. In this way you will 
avoid having some one prove your figures 
to be absurd and therefore make you look 
ridiculous. 

4—Read all the scientific periodicals you can to 

keep abreast of new ideas and discoveries 
in science. 

5—Try to read as many new books on science 

as you can to see what the really big men 
in science are thinking about. 

6—Try to read as much general literature as 

you can to cultivate better expression and a 
literary style. 

7—Types of stories desired: 

(a) Interplanetarian. 

(b) Stories of atomic disintegration, ra- 
dium or other stories dealing with 
chemistry. 

(c) Stories of biology and medicine. 

) Stories of future warfare. 

(e) Descriptions of the world of the fu- 
ture; ultra-modern cities, etc. 

(f) Stories of insect life. 

(g) Stories of the future evolution of man. 
—This is a field that has been prac- 
tically untouched. There is no doubt 
that <in the future man will evolve 
physically as well as mentally. He 
may have a large skull and a small 
body, long hands and short feet, etc. 
His mental processes in a highly com- 
plex civilization may also be very 
much different from what they now 


are, as well as his ideals and aspira- 
tions. 
(h) Exploration into unknown lands, in 
the deep sea and within the earth. 
(i) Scientific detective stories of the Craig 
Kennedy type. 
(j) New uses for radio and television. 
8—Types of stories NOT wanted: 
(a) Spiritualistic or ghost stories. 
(b) Any weird stories, Oriental mystics 
Or magicians. 
(c) Mere blood-thirsty tales. 
(d) Stories of astrology or fortuné telling. 
(e) Stories containing an excess of sexy 
material, 
9—Length of stories. 
8,000 to 35,000 words for short stories, 
about 50,000 to 60,000 words for serials. 
10—The rate of payment. 
One-quarter io one-half a cent a word, 
depending upon the value of the story. 
Higher prices are paid for exceptional 
stories. 
11—The stories must be original. Stealing some 
one else’s idea, known as plagiarism, is 
equivalent to stealing his property. We do 
not want you to dress up some one else’s 
idea and submit it as your own. 


HIS covers the general regulations. What 
follows is offered as advice in order to 
make your stories more interesting, more 
readable and more sought for by the readers. 
In the first place, you are writing science 
fiction. A love element in your story should 
be there because it belongs there. Do not 
drag a love element in by the hair. If it 
has no place in your story, keep it out. The 
best thing is to ask yourself, “How much 
will the adventure be hurt if the love ele- 
ment is removed?” Of course, if you can 
weave into your story a love element and 
make the action of the story depend on that, 
so much the better, but do not feel that it 
must be there. 
About 95 per cent of the stories that are 
submitted to us deal with some old wizened 
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professor who makes a remarkable discovery 
which he says will revolutionize human life. 
He constructs his machine and is killed or 
badly damaged and everybody is so much 
the wiser. This is what I call a “factory- 
made” story, or a “pot boiler.” That is the 
kind of story which will reflect credit on 
neither you nor us. 

So before starting to construct a story, 
try to make it as original as possible. In 
other words, say to yourself, “This is an 
original idea that I am propounding. There 
must be one best way in which that idea can 
be made into a story. I am going to find 
that way.” 

It is a mistake to imagine that all invent- 
ors are old professors living in some hut 
miles from civilization. Many of our great 
modern discoveries were made by well- 
dressed, well-fed and prosperous looking 
gentlemen, drawing large salaries from in- 
dustrial corporations. So, there is no stand- 
ard inventor type. 

Don’t think that a lecture in the form of 
conversation is necessarily a science fiction 
story. A story must contain adventure, 
something must happen to people and things, 
and what happens must be interesting enough 
to hold the attention of the reader. 

If you will read the works of the masters 
of science fiction, such as Wells and Jules 
Verne, you will see that they are masters 
of situations. Their stories are full of un- 
usual twists and you are kept interested 
from page to page. 

After you have finished your story, there- 
fore, allow some disinterested person, espe- 
cially some person who knows something 
about story writing, to read it critically and 
point out its possible weaknesses. 

This time and trouble that you will spend 
in the construction of your stories will more 
than pay you in the end. Some of the great 
masters of literature were those who re- 
wrote stories fifteen or twenty times before 
they were finally satisfied with them. We 
do not ask you to do this, but still, for your 
own sake, exercise an amount of care on 
the story, proportionate to the reputation 
you wish to gain. 

One of the greatest points of interest in 
a story, especially an imaginative story such 
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as you will write, is that the story have veri- 
similitude. In other words, that it have 
“like-likeness,” that it ring with truth. If 
you are writing a story of a trip to another 
planet, try to put yourself in the position 
of the characters, not only in traveling to 
the planet but also of their feelings and ex- 
periences on arriving there. If the planet 
you describe is just like our own earth and 
if the people are just the same, speak the 
same and act the same, your story will cer- 
tainly not carry the same element of truth 
as if you made the people part of their 
environment. And the reader will be quick 
to detect where your situations do not ring 
true. 

One complaint that comes frequently 
from readers is that the stories do not con- 
tain enough action or adventure. Remem- 
ber that the main reason why the reader 
buys a magazine is to be entertained and, 
therefore, it should be the first duty of a 
writer to entertain. 

A science fiction story should not be a 
scientific lecture, thinly clothed in conver- 
sation and characters. It should be a real 
adventure story, with a scientific back- 
ground. But the story should always come 
first. For, if a story is not well written, 
well founded in incidents, and exciting 
enough to keep the interest of a reader, the 
scientific point that the writer wishes to 
make will be lost; for no one will read 
the story. 

Remember always that you are writing 
to a public that is not nearly so scientifi- 
cally minded as you are, and in your role of 
educator you must talk down to their level. 
Therefore, if you are explaining a scien- 
tific theory, you should make it simple, and 
you should use illustrations if necessary 
that will bring the theory down to the level 
of every-day experience. Use foot-notes 
rather liberally, if necessary, so that if the 
reader has not the ability or patience to 
wade through a scientific discussion, he can 
simply ignore the foot-note and go right 
along. 

If you are talking about a new civiliza- 
tion, a new machine, or a new planet, on 
which a great deal of explanation is neces- 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Walter Winchell 






Proud Possessor of Scores of Imitators, “Little Boy Peep” Keeps the 
Circulation Manager Happy on the Daily Mirror 


By Joun F. DeVINeE 


HERE probably are a hundred Broad- 
way columnists in New York, func- 
tioning for local newspapers, syndicates, 
weekly and monthly magazines, and even 
for the most obscure house organs. The 


of “Little Boy Peep,” “The Great Gabbo,” 
“Big Ear,” and “Vulture Vinchell.” 

The trick of writing a successful column, 
Winchell’s popularity has shown, lies in the 
ability to attract contributors. There is more 





blame for most of 
them can be traced 
directly to a former 
three-a-day hoofer 
named Walter Win- 
chell. 

In seven years 
Winchell has trans- 
ferred his name 
from gaudy one- 
sheets, in front of 
small time vaude- 
ville houses, to the 
top of a newspaper 
column read by 
thousands, and to 
the pages of Vanity 
Fair, The Book- 
man, College Hu- 
mor, and a number 
of other magazines. 

He is not, by a 
long shot, responsi- 
ble for all of the 
Broadway columns. 
Bide Dudley, Mark 
Hellinger, Karl K. 


Kitchen, and Joseph Van Raalte (one of the 
best paragraphs newsprint ever has known), 
had been writing them for some time 
when Winchell got his first newspaper job 
on The Evening Graphic, a little more than 


five years ago. 

















Ne goles by Alexander Woollcott as the 
most widely read columnist of this era, 
Walter Winchell is the favorite of New 
York’s picture paper buyers. His column in 
the New York Daily Mirror deals with 
Broadway and Winchellian thoughts of the 
various big shots as they pass by. Always 
highly dramatic and spiced with curious 
word inventions of his own, “Walter 
Winchell on Broadway” is a super circula- 
tion keeper for the Mirror. 

A typical column contains the following: 
Notes on the six-day bicycle race and that 
the racers outdo themselves in intermittent 
sprints to please young chorines ... anew 
dancehall that contains more nightly situa- 
tions than a Mae West pash play ...a 
swanky party on Park Avenue in which Dave 
Hutcheson, the British actor now playing in 
Sons o’ Guns is moved to doff his pants .. . 
a waiter who finds a purse, and returns it 
only to be accused of stealing some of the 
money in it, receives a $5 tip and lights a 
cigar with it a yarn about Joseph 
Hilton Smythe who sent two stories to the 
Post. The first was returned, and second 
drew a $2,000 check with a note politely ask- 
ing if Mr. Smythe had written anything else. 
Mr. Smythe replied by sending back the first 
story which had just been rejected and re- 
ceived a second $2,000 check. 




















it takes. 


to this than appears 
on the surface, 
however. It means 
more than acquir- 
ing a number of 
friends to supply 
gags and gossip. 

It necessitates an 
original style, as 
well as novel and 
constantly fascinat- 
ing material that 
will attract really 
salable material 
from people who 
are clever enough 
to sell their stuff. 
In short, it requires 
a knack of getting 
for nothing some- 
thing for which 
magazines would 
have to pay. Call 
columning a“‘grift,” 


‘a “graft,” a “rack- 


” 


et,” or what you 
will, but that’s what 


Before we talk any more about his 
column, let me tell you a little about the 
man described by Alexander Woollcott as 
“the most widely read columnist of his era.” 


Perfect co-ordination of a sensitive ear 
and the left hand, which propels his pencil, 
has brought a flood of imitative columns. 
It also has brought him the varied sobriquets 





\ INCHELL first indicated that he was 

destined to become a Broadway col- 
umnist, when, at the age of twelve, he de- 
vised a method by which he not only saw 
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shows free, but got paid for seeing them. 
Briefly, he became an usher in a Harlem 
movie house. 

Inspired by the idea that the illustrated 
song slides should be accompanied by some 
loud, if not particularly good, singing, Win- 
chell and the other two ushers, Eddie Cantor 
and George Jessel, named themselves “The 
Imperial Trio, Those Little Men with the 
Big Voices.” They seated the patrons, and 
then sang to them, thus paving the way for 
three Broadway careers. Cantor and Jessel, 
as you know, continued on the stage, while 
Winchell became a newspaperman. 

Gus Edwards heard the boys, and they 
were the first performers signed for his fa- 
mous “Song Revue.” Upon leaving Ed- 
wards, Walter teamed up with a girl in a 
song and dance act, and started around the 
country to learn about dirty dressing rooms, 
“one-arm” lunches, hard boiled stage hands, 
and inferior hotels. 

All this time Walter was just waiting for 
a chance to “panic” the audience at the 
Palace, in New York, the goal of every 
vaudevillian. Two years ago he “played the 
Palace”—as guest reviewer for Variety, the 
theatrical trade paper. 

Winchell never had worked on a news- 
paper, and had no idea that he ever would. 
But, to while away the time during those 
“sleeper jumps” in draughty day coaches 
around the “Pan Time,” he amused himself 
by digging up stories about other “hams” 
playing on the same bills. He sent these 
stories to the editor of The Vaudeville News, 
and much to every one’s surprise, including 
Winchell’s, the editor published them, and 
asked for more. 

Wearying of trips up and downstairs to 
what he calls undressing rooms, in Oshkosh, 
Dubuque, Amsterdam, and Harrisburg, 
Walter went back to 47th street and Broad- 
way, the heart of the hoofer’s world, and 
while swapping gossip with other “at liber- 
ty” actors there in “Layoff Lane,” he con- 
ceived the idea of covering Broadway regu- 
larly for The Vaudeville News. The idea 
seems to have been a good one. 

Sime Silverman, owner and editor of 
Variety, liked Winchell’s breezy style, and 
tried to entice the new Broadway reporter 
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over to his paper. Other newspapermen had 
seen Winchell’s stuff, too, and he had a 
chance to become dramatic critic and col- 
umnist of The Graphic, which was about to 
begin publication at that time. He took the 
tabloid job. 


HAT was where he formed the habit of 
beating the city desks of the metropoli- 
tan newspapers—his own included—to good 
news stories. He published gossip which, 
hitherto, had been considered almost un- 
printable. He coined such words and phrases 
as “literotic,” “the other yawning,” and 
“having it Reno-vated,” and he gave Broad- 
way its names “The Grandest Canyon,” 
“Orange Juice Gulch,” and “The Hardened 
Artery.” 

There have been more arguments over the 
word “whoopee” since he first used it in 
his column than over any other word in the 
American language. With magazine writers 
and the other columnists quoting him several 
times a week, Winchell soon came before the 
eyes of Park Avenue, as well as Park Row 
and Broadway. 

Now, at thirty-two, Winchell is, to use 
his own simile, as gray as cafeteria milk, 
but he has reached a point where he can pay 
his own night club checks. That, like own- 
ing a yacht, is a true sign of success. 

Even so, he still displays the enthusiasm 
and naivete of a twelve-year-old boy, and 
the energy and volubility of an insurance 
salesman. He has published in his column 
phrases that were not far removed from 
those you’ve seen school boys write on 
fences, yet he didn’t write them to be mean. 
He merely considered those particular items 
great material for his gossip column. He dis- 
likes above all things women who pass out 
on two highballs, “phonies,” and St. John 
Ervine. It was Ervine who first called him 
“Little Boy Peep.” Walter, in turn, dubbed 
the British critic “St. Yawn.” 

Although his hosts know he always is 
looking for material, he has been a guest at 
the most exclusive parties. He is one of the 
few friends to whom Sime Silverman has 
presented keys to the office of Variety, 
which, in many ways, is one of Winchell’s 
contemporaries. He has been barred from 
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a number of theatres—one group for more 
than a year—because he wrote just what he 
thought about the producers’ shows. 

At the New York premiere of “Bitter 
Sweet,” at the Ziegfield Theatre, a man sit- 
ting directly behind Winchell continued to 
talk during the performance. Walter suf- 
fered the annoyance as long as he could, and 
then, turning, he snapped: “Aw shut up.” 

During the entrée act he learned the man 
he had spoken to so abruptly was Vincent 
Astor, and that Mr. Astor was the guest of 
Mr. Ziegfeld. Despite which he wrote, in 
his “Things I Never Knew Till Now” col- 
umn, two days later: 

“That the most prominent members of New 
York’s society, who are supposed to have the 
best manners, talk the loudest and behave most 


abominably at the premieres, particularly at a 
Ziegfeld opening.” 


WINCHELL couldn’t write his column 

without the aid of a flock of “spies.” 
He has admitted this time and again. It is 
especially true of his Monday column, 
“This Town of Ours,’ in which he tells 
which married couples anticipate “blessed 
events;” who is going to be fired from 
what job; which newspapers and maga- 
zines are planning new regimes; whether 
the current batches of Scotch and rye are 
fit to drink, and who is “arm and arming 
it” with whom on Broadway and Park 
Avenue. 

“Where,” I asked him one morning, “do 
you get all your stuff for your Monday 
column ?” 

“Here, there, and in the mail,” he an- 
swered. “I couldn’t get it alone. Report- 
ers and magazine writers ask me how I 
know there are going to be shake-ups on 
their own rags, when they don’t know it 
themselves. I know it because I get let- 
ters from the editors, many of them men 
I’ve never seen. They read the column, 
and then when something breaks in their 
own offices they tell me about it before 
they tell their staffs. I don’t know why, 
but they do.” Maybe it’s an easy way for 
the editors to break the sad news. 

Winchell also has a number of regular 
contributors whom he solicits weekly by 
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means of amusing telegrams. For instance, 
Leo Miller, who writes verse and gags 
pretty regularly, received one wire, read- 
ing: “If I don’t get some Monday stuff 
from you immediately, I’ll be forced to 
expose your real name.” 

Another sound manner of attracting con- 
tributors is shown in Winchell’s policy of 
crediting contributors with the stories they 
send or tell him. 

“I always give credit,” he said, “for three 
reasons. 

“First—If the gag has been stolen from 
somebody, the guy who sent it to me gets 
the blame for lifting it. 

“Second—If it is an old gag, the read- 
ers merely say, “So-and-So put one over 
on Winchell today. 

“Third—If it is a good gag, the readers 
don’t remember who sent it in. They re- 
member that they saw it in Winchell’s col- 
umn.” 


F you would write a successful column 

you must keep giving your readers some- 
thing new. Just because you’ve popular- 
ized a word or a phrase, you can’t sit back 
and use it over and over again. You must 
keep getting new ones. Winchell never 
claimed credit for inventing “whoopee.” I 
mean the word. It is, he says an old cow- 
boy expression, but, as Will Rogers said 
one night, “Winchell made it mean some- 
thing.” And now that it has become pop- 
ular all over America, and even in Europe, 
you will see it less in Winchell’s column 
than in any other in the country. 

A columnist must get people talking about 
his column. It doesn’t matter what they 
say, so long as they talk about it. That’s 
paraphrasing Oscar Wilde, I know, but it 
still is true. 

To keep them talking, Winchell began 
using the word “tome” whenever he re- 
ferred to a book. He knows that “tome” 
means a large volume rather than the 
standard-sized novel of today. But he con- 
tinues to use it because he likes the word, 
and because it keeps people arguing about 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Anaemia 


Some Suggestions for its Avoidance, Treatment, and Cure 


By LaurReNcE D’Orsay, 


Author of “Writing Novels to Sell” and “Landing the Editors’ Checks” 


“Dear Mr. Epitor:—Do you suppose you 
could persuade Mr. Laurence D’Orsay to write 

a comprehensive detailed article on the ‘cliché 

style’ of writing, and how to avoid its pitfalls? 

I have heard it mentioned in literary circles, 

but so far my search of several libraries has 

thrown no more light than that on any tangible 
guides towards an un-cliché’ way of writing. 

It seems to be a sin, causing quite a bit of 

excitement in literary teaching circles, and 

some of your readers battling towards success 
may have this unknown disease. I myself 
would like to have a little light shed on this 
hiding bogey, and, as I am a subscriber to 
Writer’s Dicest, I shall watch with interest 
for any information your contributor can give.” 
LTHOUGH she didn’t know it, this 

% subscriber did her best to write in an 
“un-cliché way” in her own little note. She 
tried to be expressive, to say the thing as 
well as she could in the circumstances of 
the case, and to arouse interest by talking 
about a “sin,” an “unknown disease,” and a 
“hiding bogey.” She could easily have put 
her question in a dull and commonplace way. 
Most people would have done so. 

The so-called cliché style is really a lack 
of style and interest. The very comprehen- 
sive meaning of the French word defies ex- 
act translation. That’s why it is used. Per- 
haps it might be called the Babbittry of 
writing. Just as Babbitt and his cronies 
picked up threadbare, obvious, bromidic, 
banal ideas and phrases, mouthing them 
over and over after they had been chewed 
by countless others, so the cliché writer gives 
us the same old stuff, which never was much 
good at any time, and gives it to us in a 
trite, dull, bald, hackneyed, and unimagina- 
tive way. 

This way of writing is not so much a con- 
crete sin or a specific disease as a general 
lack of health and vigor. It is literary anae- 
mia. In pathology, anaemia is defined as 
“deficiency or low condition of the blood.” 
In writing, anaemia is a shortage of red cor- 
puscles and poor circulation of the imagi- 


nation. Of course, imagination rules the way 
one chooses to write just as much as it gov- 
erns the selection of material to write about, 
but too many writers fail to realize this im- 
portant fact. Some of them use their imagi- 
nation to write with grace, power, and beau- 
ty; and don’t use it to invent plot and ac- 
tion that will interest the reader. Others, 
far more numerous, can imagine what should 
happen in a story easily enough, but can’t 
put it down in a way that isn’t trite. In 
fact, being so full of the story themselves, 
and seeing it played out so dramatically and 
entertainingly in their minds, they don’t real- 
ize that what they have scribbled down on 
the paper is trite; they don’t perceive that 
they have failed to use in the actual writing 
the imagination which devised the plot. If 
they did, they would set their wits to work 
and do better. They would rewrite the story, 
perhaps intrinsically good and promising, in 
an “un-clinché way.” 

Unfortunately, this disease of not being 
really healthy is terribly common. Nearly 
all of us, I suppose, are afilicted with it 
more or less, alike in our bodies and our 
minds. But, luckily, it can be fought and 
cured—or at least held at bay and reduced 
to the status of a lazy ghost who only does 
his haunting once in a blue moon. Indeed, 
every normal person devotes a considerable 
portion of his thought and effort every day 
to the job of fighting anaemia. That’s why 
he eats nourishing food, takes exercise, and 
opens the windows to get fresh air. 

Similarly, the only tangible guide “to- 
wards an un-cliché way of writing” is to say, 
“Don’t be a cliché person.” If you think 
weakly and tritely, you will write weakly 
and tritely. If there isn’t sufficient good red 
blood circulating through your body to make 
that body healthy, you’ll have to make more 
blood of the quality needed. 
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This can always be done if there is the 
will to do it. In the sad realm of pathology 
doctors are continually performing seeming 
miracles when anaemic patients submit to 
the full requirements of medicine and hygi- 
ene. But, of course, it isn’t easy. A case of 
anaemia can’t be cured by a single bottle 
of tonic. The patient’s constitution must 
be carefully and thoroughly built up, and it 
is usually a long and hard job. The patient 
has to do most of that job himself. If he 
doesn’t live right and follow the doctor’s ad- 
vice, the physic won’t do him much good. 

The root of the matter is avoidance. It 
is infinitely better and easier to take care 
you don’t become anzmic, either in body or 
mind, than to fight anzemia successfully after 
you are badly afflicted. The patients deserve 
pity and sympathy, but, after all, they are 
responsible for their own condition in the 
vast majority of cases. If they had lived as 
they should have done, they wouldn’t have 
become anemic. If they hadn’t allowed 
themselves to become cliché persons, they 
wouldn’t write in a cliché way. 


HE correspondent asks to be told “how 
to avoid its pitfalls;” she requests “tan- 
gible guides towards an un-cliché way.” 

The first necessity is an open mind. The 
trite and dull writer never has an open mind. 
He has a mind choked full of bromides, and 
there’s room for nothing else until he clears 
the rubbish out of the attic. It isn’t easy 
for him to do this, even when he perceives 
the necessity and undertakes the task. Per- 
sons of few ideas naturally cling tenaciously 
to those they have. It seems like sacrilege 
to admit others, especially if they offer deep- 
er views of life and humanity than one finds 
in newspaper editorials and copy-book 
maxims. 

All the really good and successful writers 
have open minds. In some cases, such as 
that of Upton Sinclair, they have very strong 
convictions, held with almost fanatic inten- 
sity. Yet they are open-minded. They can 
see both sides of the case; they are accessible 
to the arguments of fact and theory; they 
can revise and expand their ideas and view- 
points. In a word, they can learn. They 
are always learning. 

This, of course, implies a modest mind, a 
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mind that doesn’t think it knows everything 
and is bound to be right. Mr. Ray Long, 
the famous magazine editor, points this out 
in his article, “What’s Under a High Hat?” 
in the March issue of Hearst’s International- 
Cosmopolitan. 

“Any editor knows that the bigger the 
writer, the quicker he is to accept sugges- 
tions’ Mr. Long says. “It doesn’t matter 
who it is that may see a way to improve the 
work, if the suggestion is good, your Rupert 
Hughes or your Irvin Cobb grab it. The 
high-hat writer who thinks his words are 
inspired generally hasn’t anything to say and 
wouldn’t know how to say it if he had.” 

The good writer builds up his mind to re- 
sist the attack of literary anemia precisely 
as the normal healthy person builds up his 
body. He eats nourishing brain food daily, 
alike in his reading and his contacts with 
humanity; he takes exercise by doing a lot 
of writing, for his motto is the old Latin 
one, “Nulla dies sine linea” (“No day with- 
out a line”) ; and he keeps the windows open 
all the time to admit the fresh air of new 
ideas. He doesn’t think that his story, once 
planned and written, is unchangeable as the 
laws of the Medes and the Persians. He 
isn’t apt to say, as the cliché writer usually 
does, “What I have written I have written.” 
He is always ready to make the story better, 
either at his own suggestion or that of an- 
other person. 

Every professional writer knows by ex- 
perience that Mr. Long is absolutely right 
in what he says, for professionals submit 
their scripts to one another for a word of 
advice and take it. Dreiser, for example, 
allowed a friend to cut forty thousand words 
out of one of his novels. Naturally, a great 
deal of the excised matter was more or less 
cliché stuff. Very often a story is trans- 
formed from the cliché into the un-cliché 
by what you leave out of it when you are 
writing, or by what you take out of it after 
you have written. Never forget that stories 
are made good by what isn’t in them fully 
as much as by what is. 


N THE actual detail of writing sentence 
by sentence and paragraph by paragraph, 
the pitfall of the cliché can only be avoided 
by cultivating an instinct for the unusual. 
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This doesn’t mean that the writer must have 
amazingly original themes, plots, characters, 
and incidents. All the basically good plots 
and fundamentally interesting characters 
have been in use for at least three thousand 
years. That’s no reason why we shouldn't 
go on using them. 

Readers may ask, “Why ‘the unusual?’ 
What do you mean by ‘the unusual?’ Isn’t 
it a fact that an immense proportion of the 
best poetry, fiction, and drama deals with 
commonplace people and commonplace 
things—the ‘short and simple annals of the 
poor?’ Isn’t the best work done with such 
selection of material ?” 

Unquestionably this is true, but it doesn’t 
touch the point. No plot or character ma- 
terial is really cliché. No human being on 
the face of the earth is uninteresting if one 
has the wit to see what is in him. The only 
cliché thing about that material is the way 
one handles it. There’s a story in everybody 
and everything, but it has to be dug out, 
worked over, and properly presented as a 
finished product. Write about commonplace 
people by all means, but don’t write about 
what is commonplace in them. Write about 
what is different and unusual and interest- 
ing in their contacts with one another and 
with Fate, and don’t do it in a commonplace 
way; do it in a different, unusual, and in- 
teresting way. 

Perhaps it will be well to illustrate the 
point. Let’s see how a thing can be said in 
a cliché way and in a way that isn’t cliché. 

Every Irishman at all familiar with the 
history of his nation knows the heroic and 
leading part played in that history by the 
noble family of the Fitzgeralds. If we want- 
ed to refer to it in an ordinary, common- 
place, cliché way, we might write: 

“Irish history shows that the Fitzgeralds 
were always brave and loyal in their devotion 
to the Irish cause. The record of this great 
family has won the trust and affection of the 
nation, and its members are naturally expected 
to be in the forefront of every great Irish 


movement.” 
An Irish poet, determined not to be cliché, 


wrote: 
“Ye Geraldines! ye Geraldines! since Silken 
Thomas flung 
King Henry’s sword on council board, the 
English thanes among, 
Ye never ceased to battle brave against the 
English sway, 
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Though axe and brand and treachery your 
proudest cut away... . 


“True Geraldines! brave Geraldines! as tor- 
rents mould the earth 
You channeled deep old Ireland’s heart by 
constancy and worth; 
When Ginckle leagured Limerick, the Irish 
soldiers gazed 
To see if in the setting sun dead Desmond’s 


banner blazed! .. 


“These Geraldines! these Geraldines! rain 


wears away the rock, 

And time may wear away the tribe that stood 
the battle’s shock, 

But ever, sure, while one is left of all that 
honored race, 

In front of Ireland’s chivalry is that Fitz- 
gerald’s place.” 


T IS hardly necessary to point out that 
Thomas Davis, who was one of the most 
brilliant Irish poets and political agitators 
of his day, tried to say this thing in an un- 
usual way that would stir the people’s blood 
and appeal to their imagination. He wasn’t 
satisfied to say, “The Fitzgeralds have al- 
ways been good Irishmen, and we expect a 
lot of them.” That would only have been 
telling his readers what they knew already, 
and telling it in the same bromidic way they 
would tell it to themselves. It’s all right to 
tell the reader what he knows. One usually 
must. But put it in a novel and striking light 
by means of good writing, as Davis did. 
Let us take another Irishman who is never 
cliché—or as little so as any living writer. 
Lord Dunsany has an instinct, amounting 
almost to a passion, for the choice of un- 
usual material, and he handles it in an un- 
usual and brilliant way. In one of the tales 
in his “Book of Wonder,” however, he picks 
a usual theme, which is continually being 
developed in some way or other by writers 
inclined towards philosophy and meditation 
—Pilate’s old question, “What is truth?” 
Naturally, Dunsany does not answer this 
question. In “The Sorrow of Search” he 
says, as others do, that it can not be an- 
swered. This is essentially a trite and hack- 
neyed idea, but it is developed in a way that 
is far from being trite and hackneyed. In 
the cliché style it might be put like this: 
“A great king asked his prophets to tell 
him of the true gods, if the truth was indeed 
known. Only one of them could even un- 
(Continued on page 60) 
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A. H. BITTNER 


AVE you a well-written humorous 
story, business, human-interest or ac- 
tion story primarily masculine in appeal 
which you don’t know where to offer? 
Pick up a copy of Argosy and if it seems 
to suit the tone of the magazine, try it on 
Mr. A. H. Bittner. He'll either send you 
a prompt check, or favor you with a cryp 
tic little note as to just what’s wrong with 
it. But there are many successful writers 
today who attribute much of their success 
to Bittner’s even sometimes almost caustic 
criticisms . . . and who swear by him, in- 
stead of at him! 

Mr. Bittner may at first seem a hard man 
to please, perhaps because he knows just 
what he wants. You can’t pan off anv 
“old stuff” on him, for he’s edited pulp 
magazines long enough to know every stere- 
otyped combination, and he avoids the “for- 
mula” story. He demands a strong and 
unusual plot and situation, but he offers 
very few limitations as to time, place or 
theme. We find stories of ancient Europe, 
of the Spanish Main, of futuristic adven- 
ture on Venus, Mars and other planets side 
by side with everyday modern life in 
Argosy. 


What Argosy 
Uses 


A General Interest Pulp Week- 
ly, at 280 Broadway, That 
Offers a Market for the Dif- 
ferent Story 


By Aucust LENNIGER 


“The scope of our policy is al- 
most limitless,” says Mr. Bittner. 
“We can use almost any type of 
adventure, and about the only thing 
we bar is the domestic, sex, or mor- 
bid themes. Argosy is a man’s 
magazine, but we use some stories 
with a strong romantic interest. 
We use foreign adventure with 
preferably an American hero, Northern 
stories, sea stories, war stories, railroad 
stories, circus stories, sport stories of all 
kinds, including racing, boxing, baseball; 
mystery stories ... and even westerns when 
we can find one which is different.” 

With such a broad policy, it is difficult 
to crystallize Argosy’s requirements. A few 
of the unusual angles of approach Mr. Bitt- 
ner prefers can be gleaned from the follow- 
ing examples: 

“Hack Card,’ by William Corcoran, for- 
mer editor of Everybody's Magazine. The 
story of a New York taxi driver whose 
license card is stolen by a supposedly drunk- 
en “fare.” His frantic efforts to recover 
the card finally lead him to police head- 
quarters, and he proves instrumental in the 
apprehension of a gang of clever bond 
thieves . . . much to his own astonishment. 
In reality a detective story, but Mr. Cor- 
coran’s use of the taxi man’s viewpoint 
gives it a decidedly “different” twist. 

“Secret Wells,” by Robert J. Pearsall. A 
sheriff aboard a Pacific Coast liner, sees 
his wife in conversation with a former lover 
who is wanted for the theft of $50,000 from 
her father’s bank. The sheriff wires au- 
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thorities to meet the boat on landing. Dur- 
ing a storm the three chief characters are 
swept overboard. The sheriff sees the man 
he condemned as a scoundrel attempt to 
save his wife’s life at the sacrifice of his 
own, and from his wife’s own lips hears the 
truth. . . His rival had assumed the blame 
and sacrificed her love to protect her father 
and her from disgrace. The author subtly 
leaves the ending of the story to the read- 
er’s own interpretation . . . the sheriff gives 
the plank to which he is clinging to his 
rival and takes his chances of swimming 
back to the storm-tossed vessel. 

An unusual modern adventure story by 
Erle Stanley Gardner entitled “Monkey 
Eyes” is laid in India, employs a fantastic 
though thoroughly convincing plot concern- 
ing a girl kidnapped by a fanatic Indian 
priest to be given in marriage to a highly 
developed monkey, and her rescue by an 
American flying ace. 

Argosy offers a good market for the fu- 
turistic and fantastic adventure story and 
frequently uses fiction laid in imaginary 
countries on Mars and other planets, as 
well as stories of the future on the earth. 

A good way to capture Mr. Bittner’s in- 
terest is by tickling his funny-bone. He 
likes a humorous story if there is a real 
plot to it. “Paris Madness,” by Fred Mac- 
Isaac, a novelette in the same issue with the 
serious stories above outlined, is a whirl- 
wind romance of a Michigan schoolmarm 
touring Paris, which leaps from one impos- 
sible situation to another in a breathless 
series of laughs. There is also a humorous 
boxing story, “Watt's In a Name?” by 
Thomas Thursday, concerning two leather- 
pushers fighting under the same alias and a 
manager’s pride given a K. O. 

Argosy keeps four serials running con- 
tinuously,” states Mr. Bittner, “but they 
are usually by frequent contributors to this 
magazine, or well-known in the pulp-paper 
field. However, we always encourage the 
new writer, and his best chance to break 
into Argosy is with the short story. I use 
shorts from one to seven or eight thousand 
—preferably the shorter lengths; occasional 
novelettes from ten to fifteen thousand.” 

Among other types of stories used re- 
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cently in Argosy are yarns Jaid on the Great 
Lakes, adventures in Florida with rum-run- 
ners and hi-jackers, stories of the lumber 
camps, both North and South. There is 
endless opportunity with this market for 
the writer who can capture its slant and 
who has his eyes open for stories. Argosy 
also uses short filler articles up to 500 
words on natural wonders, unusual inci- 
dents and of general informatory character. 





Women Dramatists 


T. John Ervine has said that while there 
are innumerable successful women nov- 
elists, there are few successful women dram- 
atists. ‘The explanation he believes is that 
a greater discipline is demanded in a dram- 
atist than in a novelist and that the tech- 
nique of the play is harder to learn than that 
of the novel. 





ING LARDNER says at the end of his 

article in Henry Goodman’s “Creating 
the Short Story’—“A good many writers 
make the mistake of enclosing a stamped 
self-addressed envelope big enough for the 
manuscript to come back in. This is too 
much of a temptation to the editor.” 





Changes Name 


HE change in name of the publishing 

form of Payson & Clarke to Brewer & 
Warren does not indicate a change in owner- 
ship or control. Joseph Brewer has been 
president of the company since the with- 
drawal of William Farquhar Payson in 1928, 
while Edward K. Warren has been vice- 
president and treasurer since James Clark 
withdrew from the firm in 1927. 





Mr. H. S. Goldsmith, managing editor 
of Flying Aces, Sky Birds and Dragnet, 
was away recently on a cruise of the West 
Indies, which may account for a slight de- 
lay in decisions, etc., from Magazine Pub- 
lishers. 
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Writing Fillers 


A Profitable Side-Line for Those Writers Who Want to Work Every 
Possible Angle of Fiction Writing, and a Convenient 
Entrance for the Beginner 


By B. W. GARDNER 


— the last two years I’ve sold 
over two hundred short articles—rang- 
ing in length from 100 to 700 words—to 
more than a dozen different magazines. 
Nothing remarkable in that—the fact is men- 
tioned merely so that you will see that I 
know whereof I speak when I talk of those 
brief, pithy bits of informative entertain- 
ment that many of the all-fictions use to 
eliminate white space at the end of stories. 
Incidentally, it also proves that there is a 
market for “fillers.” 

This article is not meant for the writer 
with an established fiction market; nor is it 
for the scribbler with a get-rich-quick yen. 
But to the one who goes about the business 
seriously and intelligently, and who possess- 
es a fair amount of ability, it should bring 
good pin-money. 

There is much to be said for this partic- 
ular type of literary endeavor, as well as 
against it. As stated, it is not advised for 
the fiction writer with a steady market for 
his stories, although I have employed it as 
a side-line during the last year and found 
it profitable. But for the budding journal- 
ist who is finding the sledding not so smooth, 
I believe the filler game is one of the surest 
and easiest trails to greener literary fields. 
The checks, though necessarily small, are 
liberal; the rates compare favorably with 
those for fiction, and in addition, the market 
is easier for the unknown writer to make. 
The first word I ever sold was to one of the 
Clayton magazines—a 200-word filler. I 
have found that these small bits may serve 
as an introduction to editors that will pos- 
sibly prove profitable later on when more 
serious literary endeavors are attempted. 
The one drawback is that they bring their 





author no recognition, save with that par- 
ticular editor, for very few magazines sign 
the writer’s name to fillers. 


HE Doubleday, Doran Magazines, of 
Garden City, N. Y., are usually an active 
market. Since Frontier Stories has changed 
hands, these include only West and Short 
Stories. West uses fillers of from 100 to 
700 words in length, pertaining to the west 
and northwest only. They may deal with 
the present or the old west; they should be 
brief and snappy, and that goes for all filler 
material, no matter what type the magazine. 
For West, they should be interesting inci- 
dents of the present or pioneer west, old or 
odd customs, freaks of the west, unusual 
adventures—in fact, anything pertaining to 
the west that’s interesting. 

Short Stories, another adventure magazine 
put out by the same company, uses fillers 
that are entirely different in nature. They 
use a good many western stories, but rarely 
print a western filler. Their dish is short 
articles up to 500 words, the scene laid in 
some far corner of the world, whether on 
land or sea. Anything that’s interesting or 
exciting—unusual adventures, odd customs, 
exploration, land or deep sea. They take 
in the whole world, with preference, it 
seems, for Central and South American sub- 
jects. Ina recent letter, signed by an assist- 
ant editor of Short Stories, were the fol- 
lowing words: “We have bought a few fill- 
ers on Central and South American subjects 
from you, and if you have any more in mind 
you might let us look at them. We can use 
suitable fillers running from 200 to 500 
words in length on miscellaneous subjects, 
but at present are not looking for fillers on 
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western topics.” In numerous letters has 
occurred that passage, “We are not looking 
for fillers of a western nature.” These two 
magazines offer one of the best markets for 
this type of material, and their editors are 
very pleasant. 

The Clayton Magazines, of 80 Lafayette 
Street, New York City, offer another good 
market. Those which use fillers, include: 
Ace-High, Cowboy Stories, Ranch Ro- 
mances, Clues, and Wide Warld Adven- 
tures. Ace-High uses fillers up to 500 
words pertaining to the west and north— 
and, in addition, articles dealing with the 
various sports, especially prize-fighting. 
Lots of action. Ranch Romances uses prac- 
tically the same formula, save that they deal 
principally with the present day west. Cow- 
boy Stories uses fillers up to 400 words that 
concern cowboys and the west, past or 
present. Clues, of course, desires articles 
of the same length pertaining to crime and 
crime detection. The formula for Wide 
World Adventures differs entirely from all 
the rest, following closely the pattern used 
by Short Stories. That is, the scene should 
be laid in some far frontier of the world— 
exciting adventure, odd customs of odd peo- 
ple, etc. Anything that is unusual and is 
in keeping with their policy of adventure in 
the far places. The editors of all the Clay- 
ton magazines are friendly and helpful. 
Their rate of payment for fillers for all the 
magazines is two cents a word or more, in 
contrast to that of a flat rate of one cent a 
word paid by the Doubleday, Doran publica- 
tions. Both companies pay immediately on 
acceptance, and are prompt with reports. 

Adventure, Spring and Macdougal Sts., 
New York City, offers a limited market for 
well written, authoritative articles up to one 
thousand words on explorers and explora- 
tion on the out-trails of the world. Not an 
easy market to make, but when you land, 
the payment is above the ordinary, ranging 
from three to six cents. Be sure to know 
what you’re writing about. 


F the Munsey Magazines, at 280 Broad- 
way, New York, Argosy, Railroad Man’s 
Magazine, and Detective Fiction Weekly use 
fillers. Argosy, a weekly, uses any type of 
filler material that is apt to interest the aver- 
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age reader. But, it must be interesting or 
informative and to the point, with no super- 
fluous words. Scene may be in any part of 
the world and on any subject. The title of 
Railroad Man’s Magazine explains the type 
of material they are after—anything about 
railroads or railroad men. Detective Fiction 
Weekly uses fillers about crime and detec- 
tives, from any slant. They use a good many 
fillers that smack of the weird, the super- 
natural and ancient crime and criminals, and 
ancient methods of punishing evil-doers. 
They like articles that deal with the bizarre 
in criminals and crime solution. A weekly, 
they use a great number of fillers. Argosy 
and Detective Fiction Weekly use fillers up 
to five hundred words, Railroad Man’s 
Magazine takes articles up to five thousand. 
Their rate of payment is about one cent a 
word, sometimes better, on acceptance. 


The Street and Smith Group, at 79 Sev- 
enth Ave., New York City, includes several 
magazines of different character that use 
stuff of this type. Western Story, Wild 
West Weekly, and Far West Stories want 
the kind of material described for the vari- 
ous Western magazines in the foregoing 
paragraphs. Anything about the West that 
is rapid-fire and interesting. Length for 
Wild West Weekly goes to five hundred 
words, at one cent a word on acceptance. 
For the other two westerns of this group, 
articles may extend to 3500 words, payment 
at two cents or better on acceptance. Sea 
Stories and Sport Stories are self-explana- 
tory. They want articles that are in keeping 
with their titles of Sea and Sports. Top- 
Notch and Popular Magazine use some brief 
fillers of a general nature. As to subject, 
they are not particular, though it seems that 
fillers dealing with unusual adventures are 
preferred. Studying the magaziness will give 
one a better idea of what they want than I 
could give. They pay on acceptance, at a 
rate of one cent up to three cents a word. 
Detective Story Magazine uses articles from 
300 to 2500 on crime and crime detection, 
etc. Two cents paid on acceptance. Over the 
Top wants experience letters and interest- 
ing incidents concerning the World War. 
One cent on acceptance. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Dramatic Punch 


How to Get it Into Your Story 


By Tuomas H. Uzze.i 


Former Fiction Editor of Colliers; Author of “Narrative Technique” 


S* ORIES sell because they produce emo- 
tion. We read articles to be educated, 
but we read fiction to be entertained, to have 
our emotions stirred, to get a vicarious thrill 
through the dramatic lives of the characters 
about whom we read. You may be able to 
plot perfectly and to write beautifully, but 
if you can not write your plots to stir the 
emotions of your readers, you will have diffi- 
culty in getting checks for your work. 

Thousands of stories are doing a two-way 
business that are better written than the 
dozens of stories that are publishd. The 
writers of most of these thousands of reject- 
ed stories think they have drama in them, 
and they continue to wonder why they don’t 
sell. In all probability they don’t have 
drama. The stories may be filled with vio- 
lent action, more than enough to put them 
over, if this action was properly used—and 
yet they are not dramatic. 

Many writers think that action is drama 
—a car running over a cliff, a man shot in 
the street, a person jumping from the 
twentieth story window. Action, yes, but 
not necessarily dramatic. If action were 
all that was necessary, a child throwing 
his ball and running after it would be dra- 
matic. 

Many writers think that suspense is dra- 
matic and is necessary to a story’s success. 
The whole effort of these writers is to 
keep the reader from discovering what’s 
going to happen next. Suspense is fre- 
quently effective in selling stories, but it is 
not necessarily dramatic, nor does the suc- 
cess of good fiction depend upon it. I don’t 
know what I am going to have for dinner 
tonight, therefore the action is unresolved— 
but it’s not dramatic. On the other hand, 
I know the action and outcome of the great 





war play, “Journey's End,” and yet I have 
been to see it three times! Even in the de- 
tective story, where suspense is essential, it 
is not everything. I have known of well 
written and cleverly plotted detective stories 
to be rejected because all they had to recom- 
mend them was the suspense of unresolved 
action and the quality of the writing. Edi- 
tors’ notes read, “Cleverly plotted, but not 
sufficiently dramatic.” 

What then is drama? The best definition 
I have been able to find for it is conflict 
involving character. There may have been 
no drama in the woman who jumped from 
the twentieth story, because she may have 
wished to jump and met no obstacle to the 
fulfillment of her desire. There is no drama 
in the boy chasing the ball, because he wants 
to chase it and there is no obstacle. Bob 
Davis, the famous editor, has said, “If you 
want to sell, give your reader a fight.” 

It is not necessary that the conflict be be- 
tween individuals. It can take place in the 
mind of the character or between the char- 
acter and nature. But if you wish to sell, 
get conflict which involves character into 
your stories. 


To get this conflict you must show a char- 
acter with a strong desire, struggling against 
obstacles to achieve that desire. It seems to 
be extremely difficult for some writers to 
avoid this. In their own lives they are con- 
stantly seeking to avoid difficulties, and as 
a result, when they come to write a story 
they solve the problems for their characters 
instead of letting their characters struggle 
against obstacles to solve their problems for 
themselves. It’s all right to keep yourself 
out of trouble, but remember that when you 
do you are not living an emotional life. The 
reader will be doing this same thing, and 
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he will read stories to get his emotions vi- 
cariously. Avoid personal trouble if you 
wish, but push your story characters into it! 


ET’S take an idea and develop it and see 
if we can find out where writers go 
wrong. 

Simple material will suffice, something we 
can lift from life. Children are constantly 
growing up and leaving home. It is one of 
the most common experiences of this cen- 
tury with its easy travel. Idea: Parents 
have affection for their son who lives in an- 
other town. 

Here the desire is to see the son, and the 
obstacle is his absence. Not very intense 
as it stands, is it? Now let’s intensify it: 

Parents have a great love for their only son 
who has been away from home for many years. 

They have little money and skimp and save 

to secure morey for the trip. 

Give this material to most writers, espe- 
cially women, and they will be so sympa- 
thetic that they will immediately begin to 
hunt for means that will give the old folks 
what they wish. They will let the son come 
home and bring money; or they will let the 
father save the son of the president of the 
railroad, who will reward him with passes. 
Anything to keep their characters from suf- 
fering longer. Anything to ruin the drama 
of the story and insure themselves another 
rejection ! 

Let your characters suffer! 
intensify the troubles of the parents. 
example: 


The parents are simple folk. They have been 
harsh with their son and he has run away. 
They not only suffer from his absence, but 
from their feeling of guilt at having driven 
him from home. They try to find him. They 
defend him when friends and their minister 
criticize him for leaving. Day after day they 
hope to hear from him. They even become 
angry with each other over the responsibility 
for the boy’s leaving. Still he does not come. 
And finally they receive notice from the gov- 
ernment that he is dead! Everything worth- 
while in their life has gone. 

Here we have intensified the story to the 


utmost. “And,” I hear you say, “you’ve 
made a tragedy that will not sell!” 


Not so. Having intensified our desire 
and obstacle as far as possible, we can now 
look for a satisfactory ending. To get it, 
we go back to the cause of the quarrel—the 
boy’s love of birds. The boy has been killed 
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in Nicaragua, and when his belongings are 
sent home, there are two parrots. And the 
parrots speak the message of forgiveness 
the boy has taught them. The old couple is 
happy. 

The above story, intensified as given, sold 
to Pictorial Review, and it is also on the 
roll of honor in the current O’Brien collec- 
tion of short stories. It succeeded because 
it revealed character through conflict; be- 
cause it was dramatic. 


OW LET’S take a simpler example, a 
story for one of the cheaper popular 
magazines. As an original idea, we have: 
A chorus girl loves a man and strives to 
please him instead of herself. 

Let’s use here all the old sentimental ma- 
terial that is seized on by the writer who 
attempts to make the women’s periodicals. 
Here we will not seek for any new twist 
and will content ourselves with the trite— 
adding drama. 


The girl has a sick nephew whom she must 
nurse and support. She has her stage work 
that must be done. But she loves the man and 
gives him all the time she can. He has just 
come out of the jungles where he has been 
building a railroad; he is seeing “the bright 
lights” before he leaves on another construc- 
tion job. And so, telling him nothing of her 
other duties, she dines and dances with him, 
makes him happy, let’s him think her a Broad- 
way butterfly. The strain became so great 
that illness results—but she keeps on. She 
faints while dancing with the man she loves 
and is taken to a hospital in a serious condition. 


The ending for this is obvious. The man 
discovers her true worth; marries her; and 
takes her and the nephew with him when 
he leaves town. Old stuff—but it is on the 
stands as I write this because the author 
kept pushing his character into trouble in- 
stead of working to get her out. 

I would like to continue to stress the im- 
portance to a writer of plotting his stories 
to get into them character-revealing conflict. 
Such repetition, however, might lose its edge 
by becoming dull, and, too, our space is lim- 
ited. Let us look at the second important 
step in writing the story with a punch. 

O. Henry once gave some advice to a 
young writer who brought him a story and 
asked him why it would not sell. His advice 
should be framed and placed over the desk 
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of every writer. He said, “Don’t say your 
old woman came into the room and howled 
—bring her into the room and make her 
howl!” 

What O. Henry meant was that the au- 
thor should show his character in action. 
He should show the character feeling, think- 
ing, doing, and not simply tell us that such 
conditions are so. 

It is very easy for a writer to say, “Nina 
was in love.” It is much more difficult to 
show her in love. But the writer who shows 
her in love is the writer who sells. I have 
before me a manuscript which was plotted 
to get big dramatic values. It was supposed 
to stir the reader to the depths. Let me 
quote a paragraph and you be the judge if 
the author achieves his purpose: 


“There never was a time since George had 
come to Marie’s shop that Marie could have 
called herself heart-whole and fancy-free. She 
had been in love often before, but never like 
this, and never before had such a thought en- 
tered her head as allowing herself to love a 
married man. She struggled to believe it was 
not true. The spell was irresistible, but she 
continued mentally to deny its reality and to 
treat George with kind but distant interest.” 


"LL warrant that the effect of the above 

paragraph on the majority of readers 

will be something akin to boredom. It’s up 
to us as writers to understand why. 

Look at the phrases: “She had been in 
love before but never like this—;” “She 
struggled to believe it was not true—” Here 
we find the lazy writer at work. “Never 
like this—” means nothing. The hard job, 
the artistic job, the salable job would have 
been to show us how she felt—what she 
thought and what she did that made this 
romantic experience peculiar, In attempt- 
ing to get drama into the story, the writer 
says that “Marie struggled,” instead of let- 
ting us see Marie struggling. 

The above quotation is taken from a story 
which has been rejected by a number of mar- 
kets. Let us contrast it \vith a romantic 
scene which I find in an issue of Collier's: 

“He was baffled. He had prepared himself 

for everything but this. What had been almost 

like a light in his face dimmed. And the girl, 
watching, suddenly spoke again, abruptly, 
fiercely : 

“When you kissed my hand just now, Dave, 


it seemed to make it belong to you. There’s 
you—and there’s me. Nothin’ else can matter 
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—much—alongside of that. See, I give it to 
you again.’” 

“He seized it eagerly, kissed it eagerly. ‘It 
does belong to me, Ella. Now, it must— 
—_ you’ve given it to me of your own free 
will. 

“She nodded. ‘It just ts yours, Dave.’ 

ae proves we're the right ones, Ella,’ he 
said. 

“Her head was still pressed back against 
the logs. 

“‘And when I kiss your lips,’ he said, ‘they 
will belong to me, too.’ 

“A little shudder passed over her. For a 
long silent moment she looked at him from 
wide-open eyes. Then she closed them. 

““They would, Dave. And so you'd better.’ 
She spoke quietly. ‘And then I guess nobody 
could ever stop all of us from belonging to 
each other—for always.’” 


Can you analyze the effectiveness of this 
passage in this young love story? Contrast 
it with the quotation given previously. The 
successful author has let us feel and think 
and see with his character. He has let us 
see his character struggling. Instead of say- 
ing his old woman came into the room and 
howled, he has brought her into the room 
and made her howl! Here we see the con- 
flict of desire expressed in action. 

Let me make some suggestions that will 
enable you to write accurately of emotions 
and so stir emotions vicariously in your read- 
er. Emotion results from interference with 
predetermined behavior. We can then de- 
scribe an emotional situation by: 

1. Describing the situation that provokes 
the emotion. 

2. Describing the initial deadlock of 
desires. 

3. Describing how various impulses work 
themselves out or deadlock each other. 

4. If the character is of the impulsive 
type, describing how he acts; if the char- 
acter is of the repressive type, describing 
how the various impulses are suppressed. 


ATURALLY, for every dramatic scene 

you can not go through all of these steps 
and you must select the highlights of each 
scene. 

Remember, if your story is to sell, your 
reader must feel the emotion. It’s up to you 
to stir him by plotting the story to make it 
dramatic and by writing it to reveal the 
drama. Put punch into it and you will get 
a check for it! 









Writers’ Clubs 


There are Two Distinct Classes: The Working Club and The Loafing 
Club. The Former Has Many Benefits to Offer, While 
the Latter Should be Carefully Avoided 


By Jack Burton PLUMLEy 


President of the Manuscript Club of Philadelphia 


LTHOUGH I am a firm believer in the 

benefits to be derived from a number 
of writers joining together in a local work- 
ing group, I have hesitated before express- 
ing these beliefs to the readers of WRiITER’S 
Dicest. This hesitation has come not 
through any doubts as to the good I have 
personally experienced by these contacts, but 
because of the opinion expressed by some 
of our “arrived” writers that any such enter- 
prise is a waste of valuable time. 

For a long time I pondered this puzzle. 
We who are yet among the once-in-a-while 
sellers, as well as some who have not sold 
at all, can usually take the opinions of these 
successful authors and find wisdom therein 
that will guide our own actions. Upon this 
one topic, however, there seems to be a great 
difference of opinion. 

With this difference of opinion in view, 
I determined to dig out the reasons for it. 

Without a doubt, there are two separate 
and distinct classes of Writers’ Clubs: the 
Working Club and the Loafing Club. 

Some years ago I became connected, blind- 
ly, with a Writer’s Club which had a mem- 
bership of about thirty. I wondered how it 
was possible when the secretary told me that 
the club enjoyed an average attendance of 
about ninety per cent. I was not left long 
to wonder! The first meeting I attended 
commenced at about nine-thirty in the eve- 
ning. The president presided—or was sup- 
posed to preside—and the minutes of the 
previous meeting were read. They ran 
something like this: 

“The regular fortnightly meeting of 
the Club was held at the home 
of Miss Blank on November second. 





After a short business meeting a num- 

ber of current books were discussed 

after which a good time was enjoyed 
by all.” 

I wonder how many Writer’s Club could 
take those minutes and use them almost 
word for word? Every meeting proved to 
be the same. The business meeting was a 
farce; they didn’t have any business. The 
discussion of current books took on the line 
of a resume in which the risque parts were 
read aloud and exclaimed upon. 

“How daring! How original! Don’t you 
just love that?” These were the typical 
criticisms, constructive and destructive, that 
were rendered by the literary aspirants. How 
could they do any more? Not one of them 
had ever sold a word, and I don’t believe 
they ever will! Every so-called course that 
had been taken was so much wasted time 
because, regardless of the value of the les- 
sons, they were never conscientiously worked 
out. Not one member of the group, as I 
sized them up, knew a plot germ from a 
typhoid germ! 

Then the “good time” would be “enjoyed 
by all”—and how! Now I know the secret 
of the admirable attendance record which 
had been the reason for my joining the 
Club. They danced, smoked, drank, and 
petted promiscuously for some hours and 
then departed for their respective homes well 
satisfied that they had taken a big step for- 
ward in their literary careers—if they were 
sober enough to think at all! 


THAT was a Loafing Club; worse than the 
average, possibly, but one that has many 
counterparts. That is the type of Club I be- 
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lieve the successful writer refers to when 
he says: “Stay away from local literary 
groups,” or words to that effect. I have 
heard more real criticism in five minutes 
around a little table in a Bohemian Cafe of 
New York’s Greenwich Village than those 
people would have spoken in a period of 
years. Yet I am not advocating the Bohem- 
ian atmosphere. 

I would like to outline briefly the activi- 
ties of the Manuscript Club of Philadelphia, 
of which I have the honor to be president. 
If, after you have finished this article, you 
still have a doubt in your minds as to the 
existence or activity of such a club, just drop 
me a line in care of this magazine and I 
shall be glad to invite you to an active meet- 
ing as my guest. That is, of course, if you 
reside in the Philadelphia area. 

This club is what I call a Working Club. 
We meet once a month at a charming little 
place on Camac Street—the Greenwich Vil- 
lage of Philadelphia, but how different! We 
have a business meeting which settles our 
problems of membership and management. 
Then we go into our real meeting. Each and 
every member is required to read the out- 
line—five hundred words or so—of an 
original story. Sometimes it is verse or an 
article as we do not particularly specialize. 
Then a couple of members read complete 
manuscripts. Upon these stories and out- 
lines the remaining members fall like a ton 
of bricks! First we tell the author every- 
thing we find wrong with the plotting, pre- 
sentation, characterization or any other tech- 
nical point. After an open discussion, we 
tell him the things we like about the yarn, 
always keeping in mind the fact that a word 
of constructive criticism is worth an essay 
of praise. These open discussions take a 
surprisingly short time, and the secret of this 
fact is that every member knows about what 
he or she is speaking. Some of them have 
taken courses in writing at the University 
of Pennsylvania; some were members of a 
class at Temple University and others heard 
the lecture course of Mr. Thomas Uzzell 
last winter in Philadelphia. All of us are 
earnest workers and we try to keep the 
“quitch” out of our meetings as well as out 
of our stories. (Acknowledgement to Mr. 
Laurence D’Orsay for the term.) 
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We pass from story to story until the list 
is exhausted. Our small membership—about 
eighteen at present—permits us to hear from 
every one who cares to submit a brief. Fol- 
lowing these criticisms we go on with other 
work. Just now we are interested in writ- 
ing a group story for publication. Even if 
this story does. not see the light of day, we 
will have learned a great deal from its con- 
ception and perfection. Space will not per- 
mit me to go into the details of this plan, 
but it is a sort of competition effort to sell 
a story written by the combined efforts of 
the Club under a pen name. 


NOTHER feature of our Club is a 

Studio Night once a week. In my home 
I have a fairly well equipped studio where 
my secretary-wife and I pound out our 
yarns. We call it the Jaquida Studio—the 
word being a composite of our names—and 
we keep “open house” every Tuesday even- 
ing for all members and any one else who is 
interested. At these Studio Nights we talk 
shop until we are hoarse. They are strictly 
informal and there is no presiding officer. 
We just get together. 

At every regular meeting of the Club a 
roll call of accomplishments is read out and 
each member tells the wordage written dur- 
ing the past month and the sales—if any. 
This is done only as an idea to shame the 
drones into active production. Try it out 
in your own Club and watch the results! 

Also, each month, a volunteer member 
gives a short lecture or talk upon some tech- 
nical point of writing such as plotting, char- 
acterization, the point of view, the choice of 
a narrator, etc., after which the members 
discuss, briefly and openly, their own reac- 
tions to the same subject, thus getting the 
views of a group in place of one individual’s 
ideas. 

Among our members we number a man 
who has seen twenty years of diplomatic 
service in the Orient and Spain; another 
who has traveled throughout a greater part 
of the tropics as well as a large portion of 
our own country; another member writes us 
frequently from Paris where she is sojourn- 
ing, and so on down the list. One cannot 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Lay Your Stories in the Locale of Big Timber. 
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Language 


Some Words and 


Phrases and Characteristics of the People That Will 
Lend Familiarity to Your Story 


By JoserpH L. Wooprorp 


A 7 HERE in the world lies a field more 
virgin to the writer and still offering 
such glorious opportunities for adventure, 
humor, romance, pathos, and what not as 
does a study of the habits and environment 
of labor and life of the loggers of the Great 
Northwest? Here in the land of big timber 
one will find a hoard of characters, both 
usual and unusual, ranging from multi-mil- 
lionaires to poverty-stricken families whose 
babies scuffle on the rough boards of the 
floor of a not entirely weather-proof shack. 
And all are engaged in some part of that 
great industry known as “logging.” 

And where, too, will one find a setting for 
his story more picturesque than under the 
swaying tops of the giant firs? It matters 
not if you have never been there. Your 
imagination, regardless of how fantastic or 
wild it may be, can not be more far-fetched 
than the imagination of authors who have 
written and sold stories that were supposed 
to have been laid in the locale of big tim- 
ber. And with the aid of what few pointers 
I have set forth here in this article you will 
be able to lay a story in this locale without 
having to ask yourself if you are venturing 
too far from bounds of reality. 

To begin with, a “logger” is any man who 
is engaged in the activities of bringing the 
timber from the woods or making it into 
lumber ready for use. But there are several 
different kinds of loggers. Here are a few 
of them: 

The general term “logger” applies to a 
man who works in “camp.” 

“Lokey men” are those who work on the 
locomotives that take the logs from the ac- 
tual “works” or “camp” to the mills or to 





other railroads for shipment, or to harbors. 

“Boom men” are those who work at the 
log “boom,” a place in a river or bay where 
logs have floated down and are assembled 
by a saw mill. 

“Mill men” are loggers who work in the 
saw mills making lumber from the logs. 

The “camp” or ‘‘works” is the actual scene 
of taking the logs from the woods and load- 
ing them on flat cars to be taken away. 

The logging company is referred to as the 
“outfit.” 

A big “outfit” usually has its own mills 
and employs anywhere from five hundred to 
two thousand men. 

“Gypo outfits” are small concerns, usually 
hauling their logs by means of huge motor 
trucks instead of trains. They may employ 
anywhere from ten or fifteen to two or three 
hundred men. “Gypo outfits” are despised 
by the larger concerns, as a cowman despises 
a sheep-herder, and the larger concerns do 
their best to run the “gypo outfits” out of 
business. If it is known that a man has 
been working for one of these small com- 
panies, he is usually denied a job with any 
big “outfit.” 

“Highball outfits,” usually large concerns, 
are those who do their logging at the maxi- 
mum speed that the men and machinery will 
stand. This is very dangerous for the men 
employed, and it is not unusual for two or 
three men to be killed or crippled for life 
in one month, as a result of the “highball” 
tempo of an “outfit.” 


HEN a man is killed or injured, the 
camp usually shuts down for the re- 
mainder of that day, but often the proce- 
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dures only come to a halt for an hour or so, 
and the men go on with their work as if 
nothing had happened. 

The “Big Boss” is a name implied to de- 
signate the owner or one of the owners of 
a concern, or one of the high officials. 

The “bunkhouse” is a series of long build- 
ings where men sleep who find it more con- 
venient to stay in camp. 

“Cookie” is the name given to the cook 
who does the cooking for the men who board 
in camp. 

A “whistle-punk” is a man stationed in 
the woods who sends signals to the donkey 
via a wire attached to the donkey whistle. 
He draws small pay ($4.00 or $4.50 a day) 
and his job is usually considered of small 
importance. Hence he is made the laughing 
stock. But very often the fate of a man 
lies in his power to send the proper signals 
to the donkey. 

The “donkey” is a steam or gasoline 
engine (usually steam) used in bringing the 
logs in from the woods to the railroad track, 
or to a place where another donkey can pull 
them up to the track. 

The “spar tree” is a tree deprived of its 
limbs and top, used for a sort of leverage 
in bringing the logs up to that tree. 

A “high-climber” is a man who climbs up 
a spar tree to deprive it of its limbs and top 
and fix it in a position that the “rigging” 
can easily be attached. 

The “rigging” is all the cables, etc., used 
in bringing the logs in from the woods. 

One always speaks of a timbered land as 
“the woods,” never a “forest” or the “tim- 
ber.” 


J UDGING from the number of stories 

that have been published about the log- 
ging industry, the clothing of the logger 
is far from that which the ordinary indi- 
vidual imagines. If one were to come into 
a logging camp to work dressed in ordinary 
high-top shoes, fancy wool shirts, knickers, 
and an ordinary work hat, the newcomer 
would instantly become the laughing stock 
of the place and the whistle-punk would get 
a rest. 

A logger wears what he calls “cork” 
shoes. These are heavy shoes with calks in 
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the sole and the tops range from twelve to 
sixteen inches in height. His pants are 
never tucked inside his shoes. A logger sel- 
dom wears a belt; his pants are held up by 
suspenders. They are called “tin pants” and 
are made of heavy water-repellent material, 
almost invariably khaki in color. His coat is 
of the same material, as is his hat, and they 
are called “tin coat” and “tin hat.” A logger 
wears heavy shirts, usually of hickory stripe, 
sometimes cut off at the waist and not tucked 
inside his pants. 

Many of the loggers wear heavy woolen 
underwear the year round. The bottom of 
a logger’s pants are kept rolled up, usually 
half-way to his knees, and he becomes so 
accustomed to wearing them that way that 
when he walks on the street in overalls they 
are usually turned up high. Thus, they have 
been given the name of “high-water pants.” 
This is a good characteristic of a logger. 

As a general rule, loggers are easily riled. 
And they are more particular about the na- 
tionality of their associates than anything 
else. Americans will curse the foreigners 
for any minor mishap, and make their lives 
in the logging camp as miserable as possible, 
often playing rank jokes on them. But if 
the foreigners sass them in return, the boss 
is usually asked to choose between the two 
workers. 

“Chow time” is noon. 

“Nose-bag” is the logger’s dinner bucket. 

A logger has a name for each individual 
job, such as “settin’ chokers,” “slingin’ 
riggin’,” “high-climbin’,” “punkin’ whistle,” 
“pullin’ tongs,” ete. 

A “donkey skinner” is an engineer who 
runs one of the steam or gasoline donkeys. 

There are many other things about which 
one might write of a logger and his life and 
environment, but space will not allow more 
here. 





Directorate 

Mr. T. W. Stephens, a director in the 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, and president 
of the Bank of Montclair (New Jersey) has 
been honored by election to the directorate 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
He is what is known as a Class A director, 
and will serve for a term of three years. 
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Covering Washington 


In Time of War, the Best Man on the News Desk Becomes a War 


Correspondent; 


in Times of Peace He Sits in the Press 


Gallery at Washington With Three Hundred 
and Fifty Gentle Competitors 


By Evetyn CRANE 


Member the Capitol Press Galleries 


ASHINGTON is the hub of the po- 
litical life of the nation. Nowhere 
else are the opportunities for studying poli- 
tics so fertile, diverse, and distinct. To keep 
the country aware of the lightning-like shift- 
ing of the political scenery, it is necessary 
to maintain a small army of trained political 
reporters and specialists on the spot. 
Because of the diversity of news, the 
Washington writer usually is a specialist. 
He may merely report the doings of Con- 
gress or he may be an astute observer who 
interprets the news. He may “cover” the 
Capitol, the White House, or the Bureaus 
and Departments. He may work for a sin- 
gle newspaper or a group of newspapers. 
Some writers syndicate their material. The 
Washington writer may act as a scout for 
trade journals on the alert for legislation 
affecting the interests of some particular in- 
dustry. He may be engaged in publicity 
work for some organization. Or he may 
free-lance in some individual field. 
The Press Galleries of the Capitol are so 
located that the orating Congressmen and 





the scribbling correspondents may keep a 
convenient eye on each other. Back of the 
Galleries proper are rooms equipped with 
desks, telephones, telegraphs, cuspidors, and 
nimble attendants. 

From a handful, the number of correspon- 
dents entitled to admission to the Capitol 
Press Galleries has grown to approximately 
350 members. Feminine representation is 
still negligible, there being only fifteen wom- 
en among the members. 

Soon after the Civil War, hordes of writ- 
ers came to Washington as the result of a 
newly-awakened consciousness on the part 
of publications of the importance of national 
politics. Old prints of the flustered Eighties 
show the hard-boiled gentlemen of the Press 
arriving in high silk hats and adorable side- 
whiskers. Mr. James D. Preston, superin- 
tendent of the Senate Press Galleries, says 
he remembers when they had to keep special 
brushes on tap for grooming the festive 
headgear. 

Unfortunately, the space allotted to the 
correspondents did not possess rubber di- 
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mensions. The Press Galleries had solid, 
physical boundaries, accommodating a limi- 
ted number. When the Galleries commenced 
to spill over with dilettantes, when the reg- 
ular correspondents stumbled over dear old 
ladies on the scent for a patriotic panegyric 
for their Sunday School bulletins, a process 
of elimination had to be inaugurated. 

As an initial step, all correspondents were 
excluded who sent news by mail, the idea 
being that such could prepare their material 
at leisure without getting in the way of those 
whose needs were telegraphic. 

Further conditions found necessary were 
that no person whose chief occupation is not 
newspaper work, no government employee 
(United States or foreign), no person en- 
gaged in prosecuting a claim against the gov- 
ernment, be admitted. Later, a restriction 
aimed at the lobbyists, denied admittance to 
any one employed by a person or organiza- 
tion having legislation before Congress. 

Applicants for admission to the Galleries 
must be authenticated. The Press Galleries 
are under the control of the standing com- 
mittee of correspondents (chosen from the 
membership), subject to the approval and 
supervision of the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate Committee 
on Rules. The present chairman of the com- 
mittee is G. Gould Lincoln, political writer 
for the Washington Star. 

But, it must be understood, exclusion from 
the Galleries does not hinder any one from 
picking up and writing Washington news. 
It merely cramps his facilities a bit and de- 
nies him the prestige of being a duly ac- 
credited Capitol Press correspondent. 

A high standard of ethics prevails among 
the correspondents. “Be a gentleman!” is 
the tacit watchword and code. Any corre- 
spondent discovered abusing the privileges 
of the Galleries or employing them for per- 
sonal gain is subject to suspension. Occa- 
sionally, attempts are made to bribe corre- 
spondents to disseminate news “colored” to 
favor special interests, and thus influence 
public opinion. But the honest, hard-work- 
ing Capitol Press correspondent spurns such 
lucre if he wishes to continue presiding over 
one of the nice desks of the Capitol Press 
Galleries. 
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Such goings-on come quite properly with- 
in the province of the various “press bu- 
reaus” established at Washington. These 
propaganda factories prepare material pre- 
senting their side of a question in roseate 
light, and then seek to get their product pub- 
lished as “news.” Often there is genuine 
“news” and so much human interest in their 
“stories” that they succeed. Though this 
prostitute sister of the Washington writing 
profession must sometimes work under cov- 
er, it is one of the best paid. 


WHILE the Associated Press and the oth- 

er news agencies handle a good deal of 
the news of national significance, most im- 
portant newspapers maintain their own rep- 
resentatives to cover local news—i. e., to re- 
port, digest, and interpret legislation affect- 
ing their local affairs and people. 

If Congress has just appropriated the 
money for a new post office at Cemetery 
Corners, the Associated Press might ignore 
it as news. But the special correspondent 
of the Cemetery Corners Courier pounces 
upon it and wires his paper. Then he fol- 
lows up the news morsel to ascertain from 
the powers that be whether Silas Cobb or 
Ezra Dobb will be appointed as the new 
Cemetery Corners’ postmaster. Or suppose 
Cemetery Corners already has adequate mail- 
ing facilities but Congress is handing out a 
batch of post offices to other towns in the 
country. Now suppose Cemetery Corners 
is situated in a quarry district of Vermont. 
The enterprising writer will go to the Archi- 
tect of the Treasury under whose jurisdic- 
tion comes the building of new post-offices. 
He will study and discuss the plans for the 
new buildings. He will find out whether 
Vermont or Tennessee marble will be used. 
If the former, it will mean increased work 
for the quarry workers of Cemetery Corners 
and the Courier wants to be able to spread 
the glad tidings. 

It is also the duty of the special corre- 
spondent to keep the people informed of 
how the man they sent to Congress from 
Cemetery Corners is comporting himself. 

Only the largest newspapers permit them- 
selves the luxury of the exclusive services 
of a Washington correspondent. Most spe- 
cial correspondents receive their pay checks 
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from several papers published in different 
cities. Some men represent as many as 
twenty publications. 


HE White House correspondents com- 
prise another interesting section in the 
gathering of political news. They have their 
own especially-equipped workroom in the 
Executive Offices. The recent fire at the 
White House burned them out. At the pres- 
ent time they, as well as the President, are 
occupying offices in the nearby State, War, 
and Navy Building, but they expect to re- 
turn to their quarters at the White House 
as soon as repairs are completed. 

The White House correspondents keep 
the public informed of Presidential policies, 
of distinguished visitors to the White House, 
what Mr. Hoover likes for breakfast, the 
arrival of a gun as a gift to the President, 
etc. Wilbur Forrest of the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune is president of the White House 
Correspondents’ Association. 

Different Presidents have pursued differ- 
ent methods in dealing with the Press repre- 
sentatives. Roosevelt was spectacular copy 
but difficult. Mr. Robert Barry, Washing- 
ton writer for the New York World, says 
that the Rooseveltian manner was to “gather 
certain favorite correspondents at the White 
House from time to time to tell what was 
on the Presidential mind. His ideas were 
sent out as ‘trial balloons.’ If the public 
liked them, he adopted them. Otherwise, 
he had never heard of them and the news- 
papermen were left ‘holding the bag.’” Wil- 
son was an Olympian whose special circle 
of newspaper votaries accepted his utter- 
ances as oracles and so printed them. Cool- 
idge’s statements emanated from a mysteri- 
ous being referred to as the “White House 
spokesman,” but it was an open secret that 
the “White House spokesman” was none 
other than Calvin himself. Coolidge was 
popular with the newspapermen because he 
played no favorites. According to Mr. Bar- 
ry, Hoover has shown a tendency to revert 
to the ways of Roosevelt. 


THE obtaining of routine news in Wash- 

ington is no harder than getting salva- 
tion at an evangelistic meeting; it is freely 
at the disposition of any one who asks for 
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it. The newcomer feels very optimistic. He 
is loaded with all sorts of mimeographed 
“formal announcements.” He marvels at 
the willingness with which high government 
officials talk to him. 

It is only when he becomes ambitious, 
burgeons out and goes gunning for “exclu- 
sive news” that he is somewhat pained at the 
oyster-like proclivities developed by his gov- 
ernment friends. 

The open sesame to getting the juicy tid- 
bits is acquaintanceship. Those in posses- 
sion of the news will disclose it only to those 
whom they know from experience can be 
trusted, who will not reveal its source, and 
who can be depended upon to present it to 
the public in the proper way. Often it will 
be hinted at rather than stated categorically. 
The canny correspondent who knows his 
metier thoroughly puts two and two together 
and often arrives at the correct solution. 

The boys have to be clever. When S. S. 
Van Dine finishes that swan-song sixth mys- 
tery novel, the writer invites him to come 
down to Washington to end up his remain- 
ing days as a correspondent. He ought to 
be good at getting “exclusive news.” 

Mr. Byron Price, chief of the Washing- 
ton Bureau of the Associated Press, tells 
an illuminating story on the subject: 

When President-elect Harding selected the 
late Edwin Denby to be Secretary of the Navy, 
Denby was little known outside of his own 
community. Newspaper speculation never had 
mentioned his name. One day, a close friend 
of the President-elect told a newspaperman 
that a selection had been made, but that he 
could not repeat the name given him by 
Harding. 

“But if you yourself were selecting a Secre- 
tary of the Navy,” asked the reporter, “what 
sort of a man would you choose?” 

“T can only tell you,” was the reply, “that 
I would take him from the Great Lakes States; 
that I would like to have a former member of 
Congress and a former member of the House 
Naval Committee, and a man who had himself 
been in the Navy and Marine Corps.” 

The newspaperman had never heard of 
Denby. But several hours’ work in “Who’s 
Who” were rewarded with the name of a man 
who filled the specifications. He bethought 
himself that he had seen some time before a 
cigar named for Denby’s father. He sought out 
the friend of the President-elect and said to him: 

“Do you like the Denby cigar?” 

_ “Young man,” said the other, “that certainly 
is a most excellent cigar. I don’t know how 
you thought of it.” 

(Continued on page 61) 
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DeEarR Forum EpiTor: 

In the February issue of WRrirTeER’s 
Dicest, I read the article “Patter of the 
Prisons” and think it worth the “mon.” 
We writers have to have the prison “feel” 
if we write successful stories with a prison 
background. 

I would like to see an article that would 
give us the “air feel.” Since fiction has 
taken wings I think that it would mean 
very much to read an article that would 
give us some air terms and their meanings. 

I am just a “would-be writer,” that is 
I have had only a few of my manuscripts 
accepted. If it had not been for the Writ- 
ER’s Dicest I guess I would have never re- 
ceived those checks. The Writer’s DicEst 
is the only literary friend I have. Writers 
seem to be a very queer class of people. 
You don’t find out what they are doing 
unless you see their name in a magazine 
and happen to remember that you know a 
fellow by that name. 

I would like to receive letters from 
authors who have had some success. I 
prefer those who are near Glenwood, Ar- 
kansas. 

Curtis R. CANTRELL. ' 





Dear Forum EpITor: 

As a reader of your paper, I would be 
very grateful if you would tell me what 
year the song “Mother Machree” was pub- 
lished. What is the meaning of the name? 

Mrs. Emma M. SMILey. 





Dear Forum EpiTor: 
I am writing to learn if you can put me 
in touch with a cartoonist willing to work 


This department ts an open forum where our readers are invited 
to present their views on various topics. Letters are selected 
for publication which seem most interesting and varied; the 
Editor does not necessarily endorse the opinions expressed. 
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with a writer on ideas for one and two- 
column cartoon features of both a humor- 
ous and serious nature. I have a number 
of ideas for cartoon features that several 
n wspaper feature editors think might go 
over, but as yet have been unable to get in 
touch with cartoonist willing to work on 
this. Would work with the artist on a 
basis of 70 per cent of the spoils for him- 
self and 30 per cent for myself. 

While writing this would like to say I 
have found your magazine of real value 
and enjoy it very much, but have not seen 
in it information of the type I ask here. 

Most sincerely, 
LEONARD MERRILL. 


Care WriTErR’s DIGcEsT. 





Dear Mr. ABBort: 

I feel a little guilty that I have not writ- 
ten sooner, but this is a good time to tell 
you the value of information or rather the 
advance information given by the Guild 
Bulletin. 

In 1929 I made 83 new contacts and let 
five old contacts go. 

In 1930, from January 1st to date I 
have had 46 assignments from the new 
contacts that I made last year. 

In 1929, with my camera I made 2,000 
pictures, I had only nine pictures rejected. 

Nearly all of the above I can trace di- 
rectly to the influence of THE WnRriTER’s 
DicEstT. 

NorMAN DE GRAEME-FOWLER. 





Dear Forum EpirTor: 


May I have a few sticks of space to clear 
up an evident misunderstanding created by 
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one of my articles in your magazine? This 
was called to my attention by Mr. F. A. 
Stahl’s letter printed in the March issue, 
where, in referring to Thomas Mann’s 
novel, “The Mystic Mountain,” he says, 
“Evidently the great author has never heard 
of our friend, Thomas Uzzell, who advises 
us to taboo all tuberculous characters. Mr. 
Mann opens with a battery of such unfor- 
tunates, and he works them faithfully to 
the end.” 

Mr. Stahl makes the mistake of confus- 
ing what will sell in a novel with what will 
sell in a short story. In my article I was 
speaking of salable material for magazine 
fiction, as he will find by re-reading the ar- 
ticle in question. Acceptable subject mat- 
ter for the two art forms is widely differ- 
ent. The great mass of short stories have 
happy endings, while my publishers, Har- 
court, Brace, tell me that the majority of 
novels they publish are tragic. Sex cannot 
be treated as frankly in short stories as in 
novels. Miscegenation, which is practically 
a taboo subject in short stories, is not taboo 
in novels. Thomas Mann is not the only 
author to treat of tuberculosis in a novel; 
but I think Mr. Stahl will find that if he 
tries to sell a short story to a popular Amer- 
ican magazine, dealing with the same ma- 
terial with which Thomas Mann deals in 
his novel, he will get a rejection. 

Tuomas H. UzzeELt. 





DEAR ForuM EpITor: 


“When the last note was lost in the vast 
silence, Elaine lifted her lovely face, and as 
Don drank from the crystal depths of her 
glorious eyes, he pressed his lips to her soft, 
fragrant mouth. 

“‘T love you,’ he whispered softly, as they 
were cloaked in the shining silver of a sunlit 
cloud.” 

After reading this, what do you say? 
Imagine drinking from the crystal depths 
of her glorious eyes! She must use Lis- 
terine if her mouth is so fragrant. Thank 
Heaven she took care of her teeth! Just 
supposing when he was drinking from her 
optics, and if her teeth were false, they 
sprung out at him when he tried to say “My 
1-]-1-l-o-v-e!” He wouldn’t be so romantic 


then, I take it! 
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And then, when he had finished drinking 
of the elixir of life from the orifice of her 
mouth, supposing a flea should unintention- 
ally bite into the muscle of his arm, caus- 
ing him to loosen it from around the fair 
damsel’s neck, without explaining the why 
and the wherefore, and it caused a rumpus 
with her thoughts—what then, I ask you? 
Her last note certainly would be heard in 
the vast silence that followed. 

She would just naturally throw her eyes 
to the ground, and the falling tears would 
make a puddle into which she would throw 
herself, if she wished, and commit suicide, 
leaving the young man to lightly turn his 
thoughts to things of love, or what have 
you? If he were cloaked in the “shining 
silver of a sunlit cloud,” he could extract 
the silver, sell it, and not bother about the 
lady. Love entered into his life, but it could 
easily go out again, couldn’t it? Yeah! 

SHEILA MAcCULLA. 
Santa Monica, Calif. 





Dear Forum Epitor: 

Here are some notes about magazines 
and papers, changes in editors, consolida- 
tions, suspensions, etc., all taken from my 
files and from recent correspondence with 
these periodicals, so that you may be sure 
they are authoritative: 

The Michigan Business Farmer, Mount 
Clemens, Mich., has been combined with 
The Michigan Farmer, 1632 Lafayette 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

Modern Farming, New Orleans, La., has 
been absorbed by The Southern Ruralist, of 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 
a Pierce farm paper, is no longer in ex- 
istence. 

The Pennsylvania Farmer, former ad- 
dress 261-263 Third St., Philadelphia, has 
combined with The National Stockman and 
Farmer, Pittsburgh, Pa., under the name of 
Pennsylvania Farmer. New address is 7301 
Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. M. C. Gilpin is 
editor. 

The Farmer and Breeder, Sioux Falls, 
So. Dak., has been purchased by Thomas 
C. Clark, and is now published at Minneap- 
olis, at 427% Sixth Ave., South, but the 
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editorial office is still at Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 
H. M. Harden is editor. 

The Home Circle Magazine, Louisville, 
Ky., is now in its own building at 327 E. 
Caldwell St. Mr. John H. Sutcliffe is pres- 
ident and editor. He doesn’t pay large 
prices for stories and other manuscripts, 
but he pays, and pays promptly after pub- 
lication. 

The Boys’ Monthly Magazine, 740 Supe- 
rior Ave., W., Cleveland, Ohio, of which 
J. A. DeVries is editor, seems to want only 
boys’ aviation stories. They pay a fair price 
after publication. 

Home Topics, Jordan Street, Knott Mill, 
Manchester, England, is a fine little Catholic 
weekly using simple domestic and love 
stories, especially those with a strong Cath- 
olic appeal, paying a rather low price after 
publication, but dealing with absolute fair- 
ness with writers. 

The Cunarder is a monthly magazine pub- 
lished at 25 Broadway, New York City, by 
the Cunard Steamship Company, Ltd., of 
which Edith Shepard McNutt is editor. It 
is a travel magazine, and is especially inter- 
ested in manuscripts which play up the 
pleasures and comforts of sea travel. Their 
usual rate for articles of 1500 words (with 
photos) is $35 to $50 each. Manuscripts 
should be in their hands at least a month 
and a half in advance of publication date. 
The following is about their schedule as to 
timeliness: January—The Near East; Feb- 
ruary—Germany, Belgium, Holland, Switz- 
erland; March— England, Scotland, Ire- 
land; April—India, Java, Bali, Siam, etc.; 
May—Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Finland; 
June—Eastern Europe; July—lItaly, Spain, 
France; August—China, Japan; September 
—Canada, United States, Mexico, South 
America; October—West Indies; Novem- 
ber—The Mediterranean; December — 
Havana. They like to use fiction with some 
background of sea travel interest, which 
will encourage travel by sea. 

The Children’s Hour, West Terre Haute, 
Ind., absolutely refuses to pay or to answer 
questions. Perhaps it has long since sus- 
pended, as I have not been able to get any 
word from its editor for six or eight, months. 

Ropeco Magazine, published by Rogers, 
Peet & Co., at 842 Broadway, New York 








WRITE and SELL 


Unless you are selling everything you 
write, you are wasting many hours of valu- 
able time. The reason is that you are mak- 
ing technical errors, which I am certain I 
can help you eliminate. 


CONSIDER: 


Can you write three short-stories in 
three days, and sell each on its first trip? 

Can you write a short-story in salable 
form the first time? 

Have you ever received a check exactly 
five days after a script was put in the 
mail? (The check being from a pub- 
lishing house which hitherto never had 
seen your work?) 


I and my students have and do. And I 
want the chance to prove I also can put you 
in this class. 

Drop me a line. Or even better, let me 
see one of your unsold manuscripts. No 
obligations, and honest treatment guaranteed. 


Edwards A. Dorsett 


Author and Critic 
1203 Chambers Street, Trenton, N. J. 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


City, a fine juvenile, doesn’t want articles or 
stories about killing animals or cruelties. 

If you send jokes and other humorous 
shorts to The Fun Shop, 1475 Broadway, 
New York City, be sure to send along 
stamped return envelope, or you won’t get 
your stuff back. This also seems to be the 
policy of The Ave Maria, a Catholic maga- 
zine published at Notre Dame, Ind. 

The Canadian Magazine, Toronto, Can- 
da, doesn’t pay “lc up” at all. It pays not 
over one-half cent a word on acceptance. 

Victor H. Cunnyngham is no longer editor 
of The New Playgoer, 134 No. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. The editor is Esther Bennehoff, 
and the magazine does not pay on acceptance. 

Al Hogan is now editor of Sports A field, 
Pontiac Building, Chicago, and not Joe God- 
frey, Jr. The magazine is owned by Wiscon- 
sin interests and doesn’t pay for manuscripts. 

The new address of Motor Life, Chicago, 
is 3815 Armitage Avenue. 

Water Motoring, formerly of Chicago, is 
now published at Waukegan, IIl., and J. F. 
Held is editor. This is an outboard motor 

(Continued on page 52) 
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W BOOK REVIEWS 





Beyond the Footlights 


To look beyond the walls of the astute 
editor and publisher has long been the de- 
sire of many a writer. In “The Author's 
Annual 1930,” authors and publishers have 
given us the opportunity to see back-stage 
and get an insight into the writing trade as 
it is found today. 

The 1929 edition of “The Writer's An- 
nual” was enthusiastically hailed as an ab- 
sorbingly interesting volume. Josiah Tit- 
zell, in editing the 1930 edition has made 
of it an important reference book for those 
who are interested in what goes on behind 
the publishing footlights. 

The text of this volume consists of es- 
says, both humorous and serious, written 
by such well-known writers as Frank Swin- 
nerton, Walter B. Pitkin, Joseph Anthony, 
Robert Davis. They offer a wealth of in- 
formation on the business of books and 
book printing. 

Such topics as “Why Authors Leave 
Home,” “The Care and Feeding of Au- 
thors,” “The Making of a Book,” “Modern 
Book Publishing,” “What Every Writer 
Should Know,” are thoroughly covered in 
simple and clear style: In the Annual we 
find a list of the 1929 literary prizes and 
their winners, the forty notable American 
books of 1928, and the best selling books 
of 1929. There are also chapters on Book 
Clubs and Their Selections, The Ingratiat- 
ing Manuscript, Proofreading, Preparation 
of Manuscript, and A. B. C. Copyright. 

The Author's Annual 1930 is rich in the 
information often needed for reference by 
the free lance writer. But it is not only 
necessary for the professional, but the gen- 
eral public as well will find it interesting 
in learning what goes on beyond the foot- 
lights in the publishing world. 


“The Author's Annual, 1930.” Edited by 
Josiah Titzell. New York: Brewer & Warren, 
Ine. 202 pp. $2.00. 


Squakies Become Talkies 


Advertised as the first book on how to 
write for the talking pictures, Walter B. 
Pitkin and William M. Marston have done 
a competent job in their book, “The Art of 
Sound Pictures.” At the outset they faced 
the very difficult fact that public opinion 
among free lancers is strongly opposed to 
any commercial interest making money sell- 
ing books to writers who want to write for 
the talkies. Right or wrong the general 
consensus among the lay group of free 
lance writers is that only insiders can sell 
to the talkies, and others haven’t a ghost 
of a show. 

The authors of The Art of Sound Pic- 
tures meet this question fairly and say: 


“Unfortunately the problem of selling stories 
to the moving picture companies is complicated. 
The larger companies have had many embar- 
rassing experiences with unknown authors who 
have sent in scripts to them. These scripts 
have been accepted and produced only to prove 
shabby plagiarisms, either innocent or inten- 
tional, of well-known stories. The volume of 
fiction and drama today is so enormous that 
no story editor can keep track of it all. Be- 
cause this exposes him to many practical and 
legal difficulties, the rule has long been in 
force against considering unsolicited manu- 
scripts. 

“This forces the author to pursue one of 
three courses. In the first place, he may place 
his stories in the hands of an agent who has 
already established favorable connections with 
the Hollywood studios. Secondly, he can sell 
his stories in literary form to some magazines, 
or bring them out in book form, sending the 
published material to the story editors, who 
may then be trusted to give it fair considera- 
tion. In the third place, he may establish some 
personal connection with an important execu- 
tive in one of the companies. This man will 
be in a position to vouch for the writer’s integ- 
rity, thereby opening the door for him in other 
studios. 

“Unless you can submit your story in its 
published form, send it in typewritten on 
letter-size paper. Do not submit a synopsis. 
One does dot have to sit long in an editor’s 
chair before learning how very hard it is to 
judge a story in this abbreviated form. When 
the script dea's primarily with a somewhat odd 
complication or adventure, the task is relatively 
simple. But when the author endeavors to 
convey a minute account of some character, 
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nothing short of that account itself will reveal 
its merits. 

“And finally, don’t get discouraged. Re- 
member that one hundred million people in 
these United States go to the movies every 
week of the year. Every producer is as eager 
to buy a good story as you are to sell one. 
The task of entertaining these millions is 
nothing short of stupendous. And the average 
movie patron would rather have many stories 
of mediocre quality than a few of high quality. 


With such a premise given at the outset 
by the author, one cannot accuse the pub- 
lishers of soliciting sales under false pre- 
tenses. Equally fair in giving the other 
side of the story the authors say: 


“How stands it (the problem of the buyer) 
with the picture company? Well, the very 
cheapest five or six reel job, barring the 
lowest trash of stereotyped slapstick and wild 
western melodrama, costs from $40,000 to 
$60,000, including selling costs, which amount 
to one-third of the total, or thereabouts. 
Lucky the producer who holds himself down 
to these figures! The run of fairly good pic- 
tures costs between $125,000 and $250,000 be- 
fore the public gets its first glance at them. 
And many a picture has cost upwards of 
$500,000. 


“Gentle author, pause to weigh the signifi- 
cance of this. When you invite a producer to 
put your story on the screen, you are asking 
him to invest a small fortune in your bright 
idea. If the brain child you leave on his 
doorstep becomes a success, all well and good; 
if it turns out to be a flop, you still have the 
cash the producer paid you for it, but the 
producer loses the small fortune. 


“Here you come upon the fundamental 
explanation of the excessive conservatism of 
story editors in Hollywood. Scorn them as 
much as you like for their timidity in tackling 
something novel; the fact remains that they 
must stick pretty closely to “sure fire stuff,” 
or else go under. A magazine editor can afford 
to be ten times more daring with stories than 
the picture producer can. For he stakes so 
little on each throw.” 


It has been our duty as book review edi- 
tor of WriTEr’s DicEst to receive every 
book that pretended to help the free lance 
writer for the past decade. Seldom have 
we read a more interesting book, or one 
written by better authorities in their re- 


spective field than The Art of Sound Pic- 
Buth authors hold executive offices 
in a well-known cinema company. The in- 
troduction is by Jesse L. Lasky. 


“The Art of Sound Pictures.’ Walter B. 
Pitkin and William M. Marston. New York: 
D. Appleton and Co. $2.50. 287 pages. In- 
dexed. 
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Beginners 


Only 
Ed 


N THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 

of forty students in its Beginner's Indt- 

vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

Experienced students, or writers with 

a good record of MS salcs are not eligi- 

ble. Forty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to plainly show the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of pro- 
fessional writing, and be able to compose 
good readable English in the approved 
editorial style. Only sincere students de- 
sired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able. You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced professional writers 
who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Typewriters loaned to 
those students not owning one. As the 
class will be limited in number, we urge 
you to reply at once. Complete details, 
and an outline of the beginner’s course in 
writing that will intrigue and inspire you 
await sincere inquiries. 


La ee SS SS SS SD SS SD SD NS SD GED SE GY ce oes com em 


WRITER’S DIGEST ‘ 








22 East 12TH STREET | 
CIncINNATI, OnIO ] 
| Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
| Writing. This puts me under no obligation. ] 
CO CCE OE TT ee re hr eee ] 
I | 
{ MEE. é...66 bid Fats dtdedeHOERDEEDES 6b REEDED EEE | 


‘hse ee ee er eT POO: cieusssiane 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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The letters published in this department were received 
from members of the Guild 
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DESPITE the fact that from early child- 
hood I felt the urge to write, I entered 
the field of music professionally, and wrote 
merely for my own pleasure and satisfaction. 
While I was organist and musical director 
of a California church, I found it difficult 
to secure cantatas I thought suitable, so I 
wrote several myself and produced them 
with success. On accepting a like position 
in the East, I repeated my cantatas with 
marked success, but did not have them pub- 
lished. 

Suddenly I was attacked by a serious ill- 
ness which closed the door of activity to me. 
Then it was I turned to my pen. I com- 
pleted a course in journalism and literature, 
and have since met with considerable suc- 
cess in placing my stories and articles. 

Stories for young people are my greatest 
interest. I find little trouble in selling such 
stories that have an upward pull to them 
without being “preachy.” 

Stories are to be found in strange places. 
While idly admiring a stained glass window 
in a church I noticed it bore an inscription 
dedicating it to the first observance of Chil- 
dren’s Day which was instituted in that 
church and has since become a national ob- 
servance. I sold that story to a Sunday pa- 
per its first time out. 

I am doing a biographical sketch of a 
well-known vaudeville artist who recently 
forsook the stage for the pulpit. While do- 
ing this work, I dream dreams of a book, 
four chapters of which I have already out- 


lined. 
Mrs. Stetta M. GRANT. 


I AM just beginning the upward climb to- 
ward the heights I desire to reach as a 
successful writer. As yet I have achieved 
only a little success. My greatest inspiration 
comes from Hubbard’s Motto, “Keep your 
mind on the great and splendid thing you 
would like to do; and you will find yourself 
unconsciously seizing upon the opportuni- 
ties that are required for the fulfillment of 
your desire.” I have proved the truth of 
these words. I felt the need of help along 
the literary road and the opportunity was 
offered me to become a member of the 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Guild of America. 
I feel confident that, as the result, I will be 
given the needed assistance to enable me to 
become successful in my chosen work. 


I like to read and study about writers and 
writing. And I agree with the writer who 
said: “One learns to write by writing.” So 
I started with the work nearest at hand and 
began writing for the local paper. Then later 
I wrote for the county paper, which had a 
larger circulation. They published my poems 
and gave me the title of Poet Laureate of 
this locality. Since then I have had poems 
published in poetry magazines and in the 
American Poetry Anthology. I now write 
regularly for two neighboring city dailies 
and I find the checks I receive very encour- 
aging. 

Ambition burns within me, an unquench- 
able fire, and I am determined to reach the 
goal I desire and win success as a writer. 


Lucia E. GoopyKoonTz. 
Elgin, Kans. 
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By way of encouragement to a highly 
important form of fiction now almost 
wholly neglected, Scribner’s Magazine 
offers a $5,000 prize. 

The long short story, a distinct genre 
which includes many of the masterpieces 
of every literature, is now practically ex- 
cluded from publication by commercial 
considerations, to the detriment of some 
of the best American writers. Yet its 
characteristics—adequate space for devel- 
opment of character and situation, com- 
bined with precision and solidity of struc- 
ture—make it intrinsically ideal for maga- 
zine publication. Such examples as Mrs. 
Wharton’s “Ethan Frome” (although a 


little longer than the suggested limit), 
Mark Twain’s “The Man That Corrupted 
Hadleyburg,” Joseph Conrad’s “Youth,” 


Galsworthy’s “A Stoic,” Henry James’s 
“Daisy Miller,” Chekov’s “A Lear of the 
Steppes,” De Maupassant’s “Boule de 
Suif,” Katherine Mansfield’s “Prelude,” 
Willa Cather’s “Lost Lady,” Thornton 
Wilder’s “The Woman of Andros” sug- 
gest the nature and range of its special 
qualities. 

All manuserpts of the prescribed length 
submitted before September 20, 1930, will 
be considered. Manuscripts judged suit- 
able may be purchased for immediate pub- 
lication by arrangement with the author. 

This means that we hope to publish some 
of the stories in Scribner's Magazine be- 
fore the contest closes. They will be pur- 
chased outright, subject to adjustment if 
the story is awarded the prize. 
And—since a signal virtue of this type 





of writing is its unity—a_ complete story 
will appear in a single issue. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons will claim the 
privilege of publishing the prize winner 
in book form, but only on royalty terms 
acceptable to the author. 

All American writers are eligible in this 
contest, whether or not they have pub- 
lished a book. But the judges reserve the 
right to withhold the award if no manu- 
script is found worthy of one; and if 
two manuscripts are thought to be equally 
worthy, the prize will be divided equally. 

Scribner's Magazine will purchase as 
many of the stories as their quality war- 
rants. The chief purpose of the contest 
is to free writing from another commer- 
cial limitation at a moment when America 
is becoming aware of its own peculiar ar- 
tistic genius, and when all freedom and 
opportunity should be given to independent 
literary effort. Manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to Contest Editor, Scribner’s 
Magazine, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 





Broadening Policy 


Recent information from 80 Lafayette 
Street tells us that Ace High Magazine is 
broadening its policy to include a slight 
amount of woman interest. While physical 
masculine action, viewpoint and appeal 
must be paramount, if a woman is neces- 
sary to the plot and does not overshadow 
the other elements, she is permissible. But 
she must always be a secondary character 
and kept in the background. Ace High 


contributors, formulate your future stories 
along the above line! 
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HE still raging fad for mystery stories 

has quadrupled the number of maga- 
zines on the newsstands catering to this 
type of fiction. Before us are seventeen 
different magazines which we have just 
purchased off the newsstand. They each 
cover a distinct section of the mystery field. 
Eleven of the magazines are the standard 
pulp paper size of seven by ten inches while 
the other six of the larger standard smooth 
paper size of eight and a half by eleven. 
All are making a bid for mass circulation 
with flaming covers chuck full of action 
and drama. 


IKE any business based on a fad, most 
of the mystery fiction magazines come 
and go with such rapidity that it is hardly 
possible to give the style rules and editorial 
requirements of one of them without hav- 
ing to receive several hundred letters the 
following month from irate subscribers 
who begin their letters with “You poor saps 
—don’t you even know that Who Killed 
Cock Robin? was discontinued last week?” 
On the other hand a magazine may con- 
tinue, but the editorial policy does a com- 
plete back flip as executed recently by the 
crime magazines who now whoop it up loud 
and long for the Law while heretofore they 
thumbed countless pulp paper noses at the 
police. Having thus hopefully strung up an 
alibi about this article we cautiously proceed 
to enumerate the present mystery magazines. 
Complete Detective Novel published at 
381 Fourth Ave., uses one long novel, and 
several shorts based on factual accounts of 
crime dutifully embellished with life and 
drama. The stories are not the last word 
in literature but make facile reading coupled 
with action, robbery, and pretty girls. Few 
newsstand buyers can resist such a trium- 
virate. 
Black Mask, 5%8 Madison Ave. The last 
time we saw it, Black Mask was trying to 
make up its mind whether or not to go mys- 


tery story whole hog or none. A page ad 
signed by Joseph T. Shaw, the editor, asked 
the readers to signify their favorite stories. 
At present they use western, detective, and 
adventure stories with an approximate length 
of twenty pages or 12,000 to 40,000 words. 
Mr. Shaw has a penchant for character in- 
terest, and a general convincing tone to a 
story. Most of the stories do not stress 
murder. Killings are incidental. “What I 
want first and last is a real story,” says the 
editor. 

Clues, at 80 Lafayette st., New York, is 
a Clayton magazine, as is All Star Detective 
Stories. Both of these are discussed by W. 
M. Clayton their publisher in another part 
of Writer’s Dicest. 

Dragnet, at 67 West 44th st., New York, 
is one of the Magazine Publishers Inc. 
group. They use the good old time detective 
and crook stories. You must be modern, 
however, and know the most recent uses and 
ramifications of tear gas et al. 

Fiction House, Jnc., has two in this group, 
namely Detective Book and _ Detective 
Classics, both at 271 Madison Ave., New 
York. Here are some instant summaries of 
stories in the former; “Sinister as sin are 
the Dark Eyes—blind masters of Crime 
House. When the night is dark and the 
shadows deep, they cast their murder net.” 

.. “A country village tasted terror when 
the killer of James Rowand walked its 
shadowed lanes unseen,” “He staked 
his life against gangster lead—to track the 
hidden factory of bogus wealth.” 

Fiction House has a reputation to keep 
up. They want good material, pay good 
rates, and cater to beginner or professional 
as long as the story is all there. Detective 


Classics contains one novel about ninety-five 
pages long, several shorts based on fact, and 
one short mystery. 

Detective Story Magazine is a Street and 
Smith publication at 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York. 


It carries two novelettes, one serial, 
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five short stories, and three or four miscel- 
laneous items about crime such as Women 
Smugglers Fined, and Prison Made Articles. 
There is also one poem with a galloping lilt 
and plenty of slang. 

Weird Tales, 2457 E. Washington Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind., carries the most ungodly 
stories a starved writer in a garret could 
concoct even if inspired by stale cheese and 
rye bread with no beer. 

Here are some of the summaries for 
May: 

A strange tale about Nycea, the lamia who 
had her dwelling-place beneath the ruins of the 
Castle of Faussesflammes—a weirdly beautiful 
story. 

A thrilling novelette about a race of people 
living in the interior of a gigantic sun—a start- 
ling weird-scientific story of a tremendous 
doom threatening the universe. 

Back from the gates of hell came Jerry’s 
grandfather—a grim story of black magic and 
evil rites, 

A strange fantasy, a bizarre extravaganza 
about a weird and wonderful country, and the 
terrible beings that beset it. 

Startling Detective Adventures is a Faw- 
cett Publication at Robbinsdale, Minn. They 
are making a play for true mystery stories 
illustrated with actual photographs from life. 
Doubtless Captain Billy who was recently 
off shooting in the tropics has seen another 
mirage cast up by the golden True Stories, 
and aims to rival it in the crime field. The 
April issue contains eight true features about 
crime including “My Seventeen Years 
Among Prison Rioters,” “How I Captured 
Topeka’s Girl Bandit,” and “The Clueless 
Crime.” Looks like a fine opportunity for 
a shrewd writer to interview some success- 
ful detectives and go in for collaboration. 
(In such cases unless one of the two col- 
laborators is unusually famous the split is 
60-40 with the writer getting the major re- 
ceipts.) Startling Detective Adventures also 
contains two serials, and two detective ad- 
venture stories. All yarns must lend them- 
selves adequately to illustration. 


MACFADDEN is by no means left be- 

hind in the rush for public favor in 
mystery magazines. He has two, and both 
are good. True Detective Mysteries is as 
Macfadden as its glorious sister True Stories 
and also just as moral. Here are some of 
the summaries for April stories. 
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Beautiful Edith May Thompson—who has 
not heard of her—social favorite at the White 
House during the McKinley Administration? 
But—how many know the inside story of her 
brutal murder at a lovely spot near St. 
Michael’s, Maryland, that was cloaked in such 
deep mystery? Don’t miss The Man With the 
Twisted Foot, next month. It will tell the 
real story of this notorious case! 


In the realm of astounding impostors who 
have been accepted publicly in the United 
States and Europe as well-known persons, 
George Gabor, alias “Baron Von Krupp,” 
stands out pre-eminently as the most absorb- 
ing story of this master dupester by the detec- 
tive who caught him!—a story that, if it were 
told in fiction, you would say: “Jt could never 
happen!” 

A well-known minister in Illinois fell by 
the wayside in sin. The story we have of this 
case is sensational in its details—but the facts 
justify its publication as a lesson to us all! 

The Master Detective, the second Mac- 
fadden publication at 1926 Broadway, New 
York, is sensational and exploits every op- 
portunity to use dramatic pictures and big 
names. Looks like it would be best to query 
the editor before sending in material. The 
mere mention of “skyline” in a story sends 
this particular editor off in a spasm of illus- 
trations of all the famous skylines in the 
world. The magazine is probably aimed at 
those newsstand buyers who grab anything 
that has enough pictures of New York, Fifth 
Avenue, Greta Garbo, Houdini, Jack John- 
son, Harry Thaw, and other equa!ly famous 
sources of interest. At any odds take our 
advice, query the editor before sending in 
material. 

Prize Detective Magazine is published at 
1133 Broadway, New York, Production 
costs have possibly cast dismal shadows 
across their audit books and the paper used 
is not exactly of the Conde Nast grade, al- 
though the half tones show up well. The 
cover states that “amazing mysteries” are 
carried. 

Scientific Detective Stories is published by 
Hugo Gernsback who tells in this issue the 
type of material he wants. The address is 
98 Park Place, New York. 


HE publisher of College Humor has 
taken a voyage in the mystery field with 
his Real Detective Tales. The April issue 
has a knockout cover, and the inside is al- 
most as good. There are two novels, several 
(Continued on page 57) 










The American Girl in Song 
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Glorify Her and Make Her America’s Sweetheart as Girls 
of Other Nations Have Been Honored in Song 


By Roy GriIFFITH 


r. SEEMS to me the American girl has 
had a rather tough break in the matter 
of representative, sincere, heart-reaching 
popular songs in her honor. This apparent 
neglect has created a real opportunity, I be- 
lieve, for song writers to “glorify the Amer- 
ican girl” in song. The average popular bal- 
lad dedicated to American femininity is 
aimed at some phantom girl who has no na- 
tionality in particular and who is not repre- 
sentative of any locale except, perhaps, the 
Garden of Eden. 

Spanish, Italian, Egyptian, Japanese, and 
Mexican girls, as well as those of other na- 
tionalities, are often honored in song and 
we can spot their native lands instantly. You 
have only to listen to the melody of these 
songs to determine the nationality of the girl: 
clicking castanets, Spanish; Oriental motif, 
Japanese, and so on. 


The lassies of the countries mentioned 
above have a certain advantage, for purposes 
of song exploitation, in that they are alleged 
to be a bit torrid in their affections. The 
variety of love which is complicated with St. 
Vitus’ dance, delirium tremens, brain fever, 
and homicidal jealousy always goes over big. 
That is not the major reason, however, for 
the popularity of foreign girls, passionate or 
otherwise, as song heroines. Their popular- 
ity rests upon the fact that they are stereo- 
types and their nationality is expressed by 
symbols, thus saving the song writer a lot of 
thinking. Mention the word “harem,” or 
“shawl,” or “Nile,” in a lyric, or introduce 
a couple of bars from “Poor Butterfly” into 
a melody, and your song is definitely tagged 
geographically. 

Since feminine attractiveness is largely a 
matter of geography, it seems logical that a 
song directly aimed at the representative 





American girl would stand a good chance 
for popularity with American people. The 
difficulty is that the American girl is not a 
stereotype; you can not classify her with a 
word or with a single melodic strain. She 
is not a rubber stamp. That is why she has 


been more or less neglected, lyrically 
speaking. 
HE typical American girl! What does 


she look like? Just who is she, in so far 
as she may be appealingly presented in song? 
To find the answers to these questions, we 
must know something of the man, who is 
singing of his love for her in the song. A 
girl’s attractiveness to the opposite sex lies 
wholly in the mind of some man, or men. 
She is beautiful and desirable only as men 
think she is. Find the girl who is attractive 
to the typical American man and you have 
found the typical American girl. 

It may as well be admitted that the aver- 
age man likes to feel himself just a little 
superior to the feminine sex generally. He 
likes to feel wiser, stronger, bigger; he 
craves being cast in the role of defender 
and protector. All right, if that’s the way 
he feels about it, our typical American girl 
will be small of stature and without exces- 
sive avordupois. Thus her Big Boy friend 
will feel physically superior and a more ade- 
quate protector. 

Have you ever noticed that the majority 
of popular song heroines have diminutive 
names ending in the sound of ee?” Sally, 
Mary, Annie, Margie, Susie — make your 
own list. This is nothing more nor less than 
a trick to convey the impression that the 
song girl is petite of figure. It is a variety 
of symbolism—that is, the song writer’s trick 
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of suggesting a great deal in a minimum of 
words. 

If our typical American girl is specifical- 
ly named in a song, then, her name will 
doubtless end in the sound of “ee.” It will 
be a good idea, too, to use the descriptive 
word “little” somewhere in the lyric. As for 
her name, she may be simply “Sweet One,” 
“Dear Heart,” “Wonderful You,” or some- 
thing of the sort. It is just as well to steer 
clear of such overworked labels as “Sweet- 
heart” and “Darling.” These old standbys 
deserve a rest so that they may regain some- 
thing of the vigor of their sentimental 
meaning. 

For popular song purposes, our American 
girl need not be beautiful. Feminine beauty 
has become so highly commercialized by 
stage and screen that the average man today 
buys beauty at the box office, so to speak, 
and has about the same passionate desire for 
it as he has for any other stage scenery. 

Our song girl must be physically attract- 
ive, of course. She must have that school- 
girl complexion and be a vibrant product of 
outdoor exercise, or the beauty parlor, or 
both. Her eyes should be bright, sparkling, 
clear, expressive, limpid. She should have 
red, but not ruby, lips. “Ruby” lips belong 
to a past era when rouge was considered 
practically immoral. 

As a romantic touch, we may make some 
mention, in the song, of the perfumed aura 
which surrounds our song girl. Perfume is 
a symbol, if nothing more, of feminine 
charm. Read some of the love songs in 
Oriental literature if you want to get this 
perfume angle straight. 


OW, what sort of a girl have I been de- 
scribing? Simply one who is physically 
wholesome. Intellectually, our typical 
American girl need not be exceptionally bril- 
liant. Keeping in mind the superiority com- 
plex of the male of the species, it is better 
that our song girl be of average education. 
Above all, our American girl has oodles 
of personality, charm, and “It.” Her out- 
standing characteristics are vitality, love of 
life, youth, joyousness, warmth. Though 


(Continued on page 70) 
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SONG WRITERS! 


BSTANTIAL ADVANCE ROYALTIES 
ae paid on work found acceptable for publica- 
tion. Anyone wishing to write either the words or 
music for songs may submit work aor free ex- 
H amination and advice. Pastexperiencess nnecessary. 

new demand created by “ amin Pictures” 
full dencribet in our free book. ve" for it 
Today. MER ASSOCIATE 


a Frcle Meine New Shed 


ELIZABETH G. BLACK 
A recognized successful composer will write 
melody to your words, and harmonize, revise, 
making the same ready to submit to the market. 
Wings of Heaven, “Sacred,” 35c. Stamped, 
self addressed envelope. 
95 Rutland Road, 





Brooklyn, New York 








WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC! 


Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishi 
all my life and I will help you get your song before —_ 
ences and into music stores with beautiful title pages and 
fine orchestrations. Write 
BURRELL VAN BUREN 
2006 McClurg Bldg. Chicago 











SEND SONG POEMS 
50-50 Plan 
“Shady River” (National Prize Song) is 50-50 song. 
“Blue Boy,” new—Free Prof. eopies to singers and 
orchestras; a positive success. 
INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(BROOKSIDE) SALEM, INDIANA 








LON HEALY’S 

Composing Service 
A business built on the solid foundation of good 

work and honorable dealing. 

IMPORTANT:—My new price of $15 per complete (this in- 
cludes melody, a vocal-piano “eo a lyric re 
vision) will go into effect May 1, 1930. Orders | before 
that date will get the benefit of my old price of $12 
LON HEALY—W.D., Liberty Theatre, Colorado Springs. 








Song Poem or Melody Writers! 
One of America’s popular songwriters offers you a bona 
fide proposition. Send for it without delay. Three of 
his songs alone sold over 400,000 phonograph records. 
Seeing is believing. Be convinced now. 


RAY HIBBELER 
D103, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago 


Expert Music Composing and Arranging 
My Service Contract Protects You! 
I re-meter lyrics to fit music for talking picture and 


theme songs. 
Reasonable fees charged; triflers save pestage! 


LEN FLEMING, Seng Specialist 
WELLSBORO, PA. 
P. S.—Special attention to women writers! 








Successful Boston Composer 
experienced in writing 
Popular, Semi-Classic and Art Songs 
will give your words a creditable setting. 


GORDON WEST 


222 Summer St., Room 412, Boston, Mass. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


All material printed in this department is received by WRITER'S DIGEST direct from 
the publisher or editor of the publication. 
regarding the needs of various publications and publishing houses. Announcements of 
prize contests in any way involving the literary profession also will be found in this column. 





It is uf-to-date and accurate information 








Prize Contests 


American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., New York, 
pays $10 for each “Travel Trails” accepted; some- 
what after the style of “fill-ins” or “word ladders.” 
Necessary to see magazine. 





Blue Book Magazine, 36 So, State St., Chicago, 
Ill., offers $100 each month for five stories of 
experience. 





Camera Art, 17 W. 60th St. New York, offers 
$22 monthly in five prizes—$10 to $1—for amateur 
photographs. Better to see magazine for correct 
slant and rules. 





College Life, 25 W. 48rd St., New York, offers 
$15 and $10 each month for 12 months for the 
best titles to pictures on front cover; must be in 
by 15th of month, preferably typed on 8'4xl11-inch 
paper. 

$50 and $25 will be paid by Our Dumb Animals 
for the best animal verse submitted in their 
contest before May 15, 1930. The poem should 
be not more than thirty-two lines and must pro- 
mote the objects of the national “Be Kind to 
Animals” Anniversary. A wide range of subjects 
is open, so long as the lesson of the poem is un- 
mistakable—the more forceful the better its chances 
of success. Artistic merit of the verse as such, 
combined with its appeal for animals, will decide 
the awards. 

Name and full address of contestant must appear 
at top of first page of text, and all manuscripts 
must be typed. No manuscripts will be returned 
unless a fully addressed, stamped envelope is en- 
closed. Address all contributions to Prize Poetry 
Contest, Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., 
Boston, Mass. The result of the contest will be 
announced in Our Dumb Animals for July, 1930, 
and checks in payment for the prizes will be mailed 
to the winning writers not later than June 10. 





Manuscripts intended for entry in the Kaleido- 
scope Better Poetry Contest, in which cash prizes 
of from $5 to $50 are offered, should be in their 
hands not later than May 10, as the contest closes 
with the June issue. 

Monthly cash prizes of $1 each are paid for the 
best cinquain, couplet, quatrain, and prose epigram, 
and for the best poem by a beginner. Contributors 
are requested to send self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope, to 702 No. Vernon St., Dallas, Texas. 


In a competition that included manuscripts from 
every part of Australia, the Sydney Bulletin’s prize 
for the best novel of the year was awarded to 
Katharine Susannah Prichard’s novel, “Coonardoo.” 
It is one of the first books to come out of the last 
frontier—the Northwest of Australia. 





Farm and Fireside, Retail Service Dept., 250 
Park Ave., New York, pays $10 each for accepted 
farm trade “tips.” Send as many as you wish, 
requirement being that the idea must have brought 
in more farm trade or sold more goods. 





Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Ave. New York, 
pays $5 for each accepted joke of a business flavor. 





Forum, 441 Lexington Ave., New York, offers 
$5 for each accepted definition, typed and not over 
100 words, of a given subject in each issue. Closes 
25th of month. 





Anna Seghers, author of “The Revolt of the 
Fishermen,” the Kleist prize novel for 1929, is the 
second woman to win the award. One of the most 
coveted literary awards in Germany, the Kleist 
prize has been won by such writers as Arnold 
Zweig, Fritz von Unruh and Alfred Neumann. It 
was founded by a group of eminent German writers 
to commemorate the hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Heinrich von Kleist, dramatist, novelist 
and poet. The winner is chosen by one man, 
appointed by a committee. The fame of Heinrich 
von Kleist has ripened slowly. He now ranks 
among the greatest contributors to German liter- 
ature. 

The advantage of prize contests, both to writers 
and publishers, is apparent in the steadily growing 
list of awards. Among the recent offers is the 
Longmans Green $2000 Juvenile Competition, 
which will be closed on September 30, 1930, at 
55 5th Ave., New York City. 

Anyone may compete in this contest. The pub- 
lishers do not attempt to set any limit to the plot, 
style or title of manuscript, whether it be an his- 
torical romance, adventure or modern realism. The 
story must not be less than 50,000 words and not 
more than 70,000, and the judges require, of 
course, that it shall have not been published in 
any magazine. It must be typewritten, double- 
spaced and written on one side of paper only. 

The winner will receive a check for $2000 out- 
right, payable on the announcement of the judges’ 
decision, and a contract granting a royalty of ten 
per cent. The publishers reserve the right to ac- 
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cept any other manuscript in addition to the prize 
winner on regular terms. The publishers suggest 
as three suitable types: American historical stories, 
adventure stories, and realistic stories of modern 
life. The competition closes on September 30, 1930. 

The judges are May Lamberton Becker, author 
and authority on children’s reading; Bertha E. 
Mahony, Director of the Bookshop for Boys and 
Girls of Boston, and Padraic Colum, the poet and 
author. This is the same group that determined 
the selection last year. 


The judges of the Longmans Green Prize Novel 
Contest, believing none of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted worthy of the prize, have extended closing 
of the contest until April 15, 1930. All manu- 
scripts already received have been returned. 


At the meeting of Chicago District members, 
held February 2nd, winners of the National Com- 
posers’ Association 1929 contest were announced. 
They were Miss Marie Exner, of Chicago, with 
“Just Sixteen,’ and G. F. O’Neal, of Nashville, 
Tenn., with “Shadows.” 

Announcement was also made of the new “Na- 
tional Contest,” which opened on March Ist. The 
first of the National Trios, which will plug the 
association’s songs, is booked to start in Chicago 
about April 15th. 





Opportunity, 750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
offers $5 for the best and $2 for all other accepted 
new ideas in selling for their “Now This is My 
Idea” page. 
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Parents’ Magazine, 255 4th Ave. New York, 
offers $10 for the best 300-word solution to a 
monthly stated parental problem; must be in by 
15th of issue month to Managing Editor. 


Book Publishers 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc., 8 Arlington 
St., Boston, Mass. Edward Weeks. “For a decade 
the Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc., has published 
books of lasting memory and importance. Many 
of the Atlantic Monthly Press books have grown 
directly out of the Atlantic Monthly itself, or one 
of the other magazines associated in the Atlantic 
family. Others have been initiated independently. 

“In 1925 we concluded an agreement between 
the Atlantic Monthly Company and Little, Brown 
and Company. By this agreement, the Atlantic 
Monthly Press Books are published and distrib- 
uted by Little, Brown and Company. Both projects 
continue to be initiated editorially by the Atlantic 
Monthly Press and supported by the joint resources 
of both firms. Thus are assured able and pro- 
gressive marketing and the stamp of editorial 
selection which has gained national repute. 

“The Atlantic Monthly Press invites authors of 
books in any of the general fields of interest— 
fiction, biography, business, history, literature—to 
share the advantages of a publishing association 
promising the happiest success.” 
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LEWIS STUDENIS ““MADE GOOD’ 

0. F. Stuart—‘‘I accepted 
the position as manager. I 
know my course is going to 
aries me through with colors 


Mrs. Vivienne Scott—‘‘Let 
me thank you for securing for 
me this housekeeper’s position. 
This is my first hotel job. I 
enjoy the work very much. 
Thanks to Lewis Training I 
have had my salary raised 


twice.’’ 

C. A. Jones—‘‘I was chosen 
manager of this hotel. My 
success is 



















due to the Lewis 





Schools. 
Nannie Page Burrus — wis, 
“Thank you for your help in 
securing the position as as- 
sistant manager. I shall put 
forth every effort to be a credit 
to the Lewis Schools.’’ 





Room CE-9739, 














Earn $2,500 t 

In America’s third largest industry comprised of hotels, clubs, restaurants, insti- 
tutions, schools, apartment hotels, hospitals, etc. Daily calls for Lewis graduates. 
Over 70,000 positions as manager, assistant manager, steward, _ cle 
hostess, housekeeper, purchasing agent, and scores of other executive positions 
paying $2,500 to $10,000 a year, open annually in hotels alone, Salaries up to 
$3,500 to start. Sue B. Kellar writes: ‘‘My salary is twice what I received 
when I entered your Schools.”’ 


WE PUT YOU IN TOUCH WITH POSITIONS 
Without cost let us show you how big pay, fascinating work, | som 
, advancement can be yours. Age is no obstacle—yo 
HOTEL equal chance for success. O. O. Miller, 55, and ’ 
e but recently discharged from the hospital. quali- 
HOSTESS fied for a well-paid position through the Lewis 

Course. Common school education is all you need 
with amazing Lewis System of Training in Hotel 
Operation. 


Previous Experience Unnecessary 

Hundreds of Lewis graduates winning success. Totally unac- 
quainted with hotel work before taking the Lewis Course, Mrs. 
Viola Grogel is now Housekeeper of a large hotel. W. P. 
male, a real-estate salesman, before taking the Lewis Course, ; f 
is now manager of a beautiful hotel. YOU can ft 

do as well. Low cost—easy terms—money-back yess Sseeser 
agreement. Write today for Free Book, ‘‘Your 
Big Opportunity.’’ No obligation. 


HG SCHOOLS 
President 
Washington, D. C. 


The Original and Only School of Its Kind in 
the World. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAIN! 
Clifford Le 


. OPPORTUNITY COUPON: 





+ 


o $10,000 a Year 






room clerk, 
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Lewis Hotel Training Schools, = 
Room CE-9739, Washington, D. C. 

Send me the Free Book, ‘‘Your Big 
Opportunity’’ without obligation. 


® City. .cccccccccccccessece State...... eve 
(Perro eee ree rete Titties 
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Everyone Has a Chance Right Now! 


Your story may be just what is needed today due to 
tremendous changes in methods of screen productions. 
No matter how unimportant your story may seem to 
you, send it to me for personal criticism-revision (if 
necessary) and sales service. Twelve years experience 
—formerly Story Editor at one of the biggest studios. 
Personal contact with Studio Editors. Write for free 
folder. References, if desired. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Authors’ Service Bureau 
Dept. SA-1219 Security Bldg., HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 











THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 
We place marketable book-length and short fiction, book- 
length non-fiction, plays, poetry, timely features, syndicate 
material, and photographs. 
(Criticism Service When Desired.) 
t sales trips to New York. 


Chieaga 





Our Dp’ ive makes f; 
180 North Michigan Avenue, 








° e 

$1250 For Original Photoplay Story 
Our sales department sold unknown author’s first story 
for above amount. We revise, copyright, and submit to 
studios stories for both silent and talking pictures. Being 
located in the heart of motion-picture industry, we know 

production requirements. 
Established 1917. Free Booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 





313 Western and Santa Monica Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. 











We Get Results 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
885 WEST FORTY-SETCOND ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Plays, Books, Magazine Fiction, Articles, Motion Pictures, 
etc. Send for circulars and editerial recommendations. 








COMPLETE MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 

Fair and honest consideration, frank but constructive. 
Special attention to serious books. Research. Will assist in 
marketing at cost if desired. Comment on probable salable- 
ness of manuscripts and suggestions free. 

Criticism, 50c per thousand. 10% discount on book le 
50c per thousand. Minor corrections and car 


THRELKELD-MORRELL B( aos co. 
RENSSELAER, IND 








DON’T BE DOWN-HEARTED 


Send me your rejected manuscript. You have probably 
made some slight mistake in technique. I can give you 
expert collaboration, criticism and typing service, and 
will market your story if you desire. Personal con- 
ference by appointment. 


JOS. L. DODGE 


Edgebrook Studio, Rowley, Mass. 











UTHORS ASK FOR 


FREE COPY OF OUR BOOK ‘‘Cashing in on Talent,” 

ful book for writers. We produce large .. small _editios 

of books attractively. Also —= copyw Com- 

— printing and publishing service ong on 4 = 
sales ing and — by expert af Write for book 
and aur priating prices. Send details. 


WETZEL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Est. 14 yrs. 336 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Dept. 22 
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THE FORUM 
(Continued from page 41) 


publication, and the editor invites articles 
and stories about outboard motors and their 
use in travel, fishing, hunting, etc. 

The American Field, 440 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, is an influential weekly publica- 
tion devoted chiefly to hunting dogs—point- 
ers and English and Irish setters—but giv- 
ing some attention to trapshooting, Nature, 
fishing in season, and perhaps occasionally 
other outdoor sports. They like good photos. 
Frank M. Young is editor and A. C. Noyes 
is associate editor. It pays around $6 a col- 
umn on publication. 

The Young Catholic Messenger, a juvenile 
(Mrs. Mary Pflaum Fischer, editor), Day- 
ton,, Ohio; The Grail (Rev. Fr. Benedict 
Brown, O. S. B., editor), St. Meinrad, Ind., 
and Franciscan Herald (Rev. Fr. James 
Meyer, O. F. M., editor), 1434 W. 51st: St., 
Chicago, are three good Catholic magazines 
with which it is a pleasure to deal. They all 
pay on acceptance at moderate to fair rates. 

The New World, McCormick Building, 
Chicago, is a Catholic weekly devoted chiefly 
to Catholic news and features of a news type. 
They use no fiction or poetry, but might buy 
short, true Catholic news stories and para- 
graphs from Catholic correspondents in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States and Canada. 
Rev. Fr. T. V. Shannon is editor and Fr. 
T. Rowan is news editor. They get most 
of their news and features from syndicates 
with which they make yearly contracts. They 
might buy good photos of Catholic cathedrals 
and churches, and Catholic notables. 

In this connection, there are two Catholic 
syndicates in Washington, D. C., with which 
Catholic writers might establish contacts and 
sell short Catholic features, photos and true 
news stories of different lengths. The N. 
C. W. C. News Service, 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., is one of these, with Frank A. Hall 
as assistant director, and the other is The 
Grimes Company, National Press Building 
which sells “Features That Fit.” 

Everygirl’s Magazine, formerly at 41 Un- 
ion Square, New York City, is now published 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., corner Ottawa and 
Lyon Streets. Marta K. Sironen is still 
editor. I. H. Mores. 
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The Technique of the 


Mystery Story 


By Carolyn Wells 
New Revised Edition 


ERE is laid bare the modern 
fictional world of murder and 
thieving, of criminals, accomplices, 
detectives, police, and victims of 
poison and the dagger, with exam- 
ples from the works of many of the 
great mystery story writers down 
to the present. 

How to arrange, invent, plot out, 
develop and narrate ingenious, con- 
vincing, and baffling stories of crime. 

Miss Wells, the author of almost 
a dozen widely known mystery nov- 
els, has drawn much from her own 
experience in writing The Technique 
of the Mystery Story. 


PRICE $2.50 


Writing Novels to Sell 


By Laurence D’Orsay 


The first few chapters of this 
book appeared in recent issues of 
WRITER’S DIGEST. The reader 
interest in them prompted WRITER’s 
Dicest Press to ask the author fora 
complete book on the subject. The 
novel is now in the printing plant and 
will be ready for distribution May 1. 
Writers interested in novel writing can 
own no more helpful book. Mr. D’Orsay 
has put his best efforts into Writing 
Novels to Sell, and succeeded in turning 
out a fine practical guide that will facilely 
turn inspiration into practical profes- 
sional channels. Orders accepted now. 


PRICE $2.50 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





Three 
GOOD 
Books 





Making Laughs Pay 
By C. Warden La Roe 


OF all the by-products of the free lance 

writer’s box of tricks, humor is by 
far the easiest to sell. Good humor is 
always in demand by every kind of an 
editor, no matter if he be trade, news, 
national, movie, quality, Sunday, or 
knockkneed. 


Making Laughs Pay is written from the 
hard won experience of C. Warden La 
Roe who has published humor in scores 
of magazines. His book tells how to write 
and sell humor, and also contains many 
of the best examples of Humorist La 
Roe’s wit. You can’t go wrong on this 
book. Even if you are too sober to learn 
to write humor, you'll get your two dol- 
lars’ worth in laughs from reading Making 
Laughs Pay. 


PRICE $2.00 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me postpaid 


Tete eee eee eee ee ee eee ee) 


All Three for $5.50 
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This 320-page book is Edward Mott Woolley’s 
autobiography of thirty years in the thick of the 
writing life. He tells in istimate detail how he se- 
cured publication for a thousand articles and fiction 
stories and numerous books. Not a treatise on Eng- 
lish, but how he sold his work. $2.50 postpaid. 

Iso Mr. Woolley’s WRITING FOR REAL 
MONEY. His experience writing free-lance adver- 
tising. 144 pages. Postpaid $1.50. 


E. M. WOOLLEY ASSOCIATES, 73 Park Avenue, 


WHAT EDITORS WANT 


Clean, clear, letter-perfect manuscripts on heavy bond 
paper. Revision and typing of Mss. Especial atten- 
tion given to poetry by a writer of experience. Nine 
years successful service to writers. 


FRANCES RODMAN 
P. O. Box 284, Ridgewood, N. J. 


PEs for Forty Magazines 


Passaic, W. J. 











$360 IN PRIZES FOR POETRY 
THE KALEIDOSCOPE, A National Magazine of 
Poetry, published monthly by Whitney Montgomery and 
Vaida Stewart Montgomery, 702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, 
Tex. ($1.00 a year, 15c copy, no free samples), an- 
nounces cash prizes of $5 to $50; also miscellaneous 
prizes. Uses work of both noted and unknown 
poets. Send selt-addressed, stamped envelope for full 
information. 








Rejected Short Stories Sold 


The only short story firm in the 
world that sticks to an author until 
a ms. has been successfully placed. 
SHORT STORY SPECIALISTS 

767 E. 179 Street, New York City 














H. G. WELLS 


E have just purchased a small 

quantity of a collected anthology 
of all the short stories of H. G. Wells. 
This book was formerly sold by 
Doubleday and Doran for $6.00. It 
is well bound, printed on good paper, 
and in easily readable type. The 
copies we have are now on sale at 
$4.00 the copy, postpaid. 


G. WELLS has a wealth of plot 

material in his short stories that 
will lend ample assistance to the am- 
bitious short story writer. Order your 
copy at once for four dollars from 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Obie 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 51) 


Covici, Friede, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 
“We are interested in books of all types: fiction, 
non-fiction, poetry, drama and belles lettres. Our 
policy is to encourage new writers with actual 
literary possibilities. Although we are prepared 
to consider books which fall primarily into the 
seller class, our major interest is to discover and 
establish authors of literary importance who will 
become sellers through their quality rather than 
through their knowledge of ‘what the public 
wants.’ ” 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 393 Fourth Ave., New 
York. “We welcome new writers and give their 
offerings quite as careful attention as material from 
other hands. We publish only manuscripts of 
book length. Our list of subjects is quite broad, 
including fiction, juvenile, biography, criticism, 
travel books and belles lettres. We do not publish 
much poetry and are not looking for series stories 
for young people.” 





Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. “We are only interested in reading manu- 
scripts of fiction, biography, and so forth, possess- 
ing good selling possibilities.” 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 275 Congress St., 
Boston, Mass., W. F. Gregory, Manager. “We are 
not announcing any fiction this spring, but this 
does not imply that we would not promptly accept 
the manuscript of a novel if it seemed a good 
prospect. Our greatest relative strength is in 
Juveniles, where we are unexcelled, if indeed 
equaled, but we do not wish to be reported as 
specializing in this line. We will consider any 
worthy form of manuscript that offers the possi- 
bility of an adequate market. We will especially 
welcome at the present time good mystery stories 
for boys and girls.” 





Class and Business Publications 


The American Thresherman, Madison, Wis. 
Mark G. Troxell, Managing Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 5c a copy; 50c a year. For men who farm 
with power equipment. “We need articles 300 to 
900 words, illustrated, that will inform or inspire 
tractor farmers. We report within three days, 
and pay one-half cent a word on acceptance.” 





Asbestos, 1701 Winter St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. S. Rossiter, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “Brief articles are wanted, 
about 300 words, concerning new uses of Asbestos 
or Asbestos Products, or peculiar uses of same. 
Can be illustrated with one photograph. We pay 
one cent a word on acceptance.” 

The Bankers’ Monthly, 5386 So. Clark St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. John Y. Beaty, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $5 a year. “We want articles on bank- 
ing methods for bank officers, about 1500 words 
in length. Photographs are used to illustrate 
articles. We report immediately, and pay one cent 
a word on publication. 
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The Bankers’ Service Bulletin, 536 So. Clark j 
“We } 


St., Chicago, Ill. John Y. Beaty, Editor. 
can use articles for bank purchasing officers and 
cashiers, of 1500 words. We pay one cent a word 
on publication.” 





The Advertising Club News, 23 Park Ave., New 
York. Edwin F. Skillman, Editor. “We accept 
articles, poems, and short features for The Adver- 
tising Club News, providing they are on business 
subjects, serious or humorous, linking up in some 
way to the advertising and publishing fields, or 
general business as it connects itself up to adver- 
tising and publicity. Manuscripts must always be 
short, never more than 750 words. Because of the 
publicity attending any accepted contribtuions for 
this publication, they are almost always placed on 
a voluntary basis. It is issued weekly and goes to 
high executives in New York who are members 
of the Advertising Club.” 





The Carpet and Rug World, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. James P. Rome, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $2.00 a year. “News of the 
floor covering field is always desirable, but when 
we Say news we mean news in the full significance 
of the word, not personal opinions and conjectural 
matter. From our own close connection with the 
field, we can supply all that ourselves. We abso- 
lutely do not want any syndicate material. We 
particularly want articles based on good, sound 
merchandising plans. Photographs of trade per- 
sonalities, window displays and department displays 
are used. We report within ten days, and pay at 
the rate of one-half cent a word.” 


Coal Age, 10th Ave. at 36th St. New York. 
“We do not purchase unsolicited, outside material.” 





Direct Mail Selling, 460 W. 34th St., New York. 
Verneur Edmund Pratt, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. Official magazine for 
Guild of Master Direct Mail Craftsmen. “We 
are in the market for success stories for the use 
of Direct Mail; technical articles on copy, layout, 
type, format, etc.; humorous direct mail stories; 
marketing stories; sales analysis; criticisms of 
mailing pieces; news of the advertising field; 
changes in personnel in the advertising world. All 
articles should be accompanied with illustrations 
and contain not more than 2000 words. We report 
on receipt and pay two cents a word on accept- 
ance.” 





Editor and Publisher, The Fourth Estate, 1700 
Times Bldg., New York. Marlen E. Pew, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $4.00 a year. Trade 
journal for the newspaper and advertising fields. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Test Your Story Writing 
‘ll Ability FREE 


Do you long to succeed as an author? Many 
potential writers don’t know their own dormant 
ability, Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test indicates your 
power to create plots, characters that live, to 
understand human motives, ete. Dr. Richard 
Burton, a nationally recognized short-story author- 
ity, offers you a complete practical, result-getting 
home study training. It develops style ability, 
perfect technique, and teaches the methods of 
successful writers. 

ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send for it today and receive expert 
critic opinion of your story instinct—also booklet, ‘‘Short-Story 
Writing,’ and evidence of the success of Dr. Burton’s students. 


Laird Extension Institute, 625 Laird Bullding, Minneapolis, Mina. 









Dr. Burton 













AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates on various items of service. 
If you like me—retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











NCO AAA 


STOP! Our high-quality service offers you careful 

e revision, neat and accurate typing with car- 

meme §=9HOD COPY, = attention, and assistance 
. Lowest prices, too—40c per 1000 

words; le a line for poems. Such a complete, economical 

manuscript service is just what you have been looking for, 

isn’t it? Give us a trial; we guarantee satisfaction. 

== BESSINGER SERVICE CO. 

D-133 South East St., Galion, Ohio 


AO 











Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed by 
an experienced author’s typist 
50c per 1000 words. Poetry, ic per line. 
Special attention given books. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, accurately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand 
words. Poetry, Zc per line. Special rates on book 
manuscripts. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
30 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. 











FOUND—A Typist With a Heart! 
As 2000 writers will tell you. Let me prove it 
by typing your copy for 30c per thousand 
words. Carbon and postage free. Ten years’ 
experience. 


V. GLENN CASNER, Repton, Ky. 




















“AMERICA’S MOST MODERN CRITIC” 


I maintain a very snappy, up-to-the-minute criticism service. 
“‘America’s most modern critic!” : : , 
Write at once for my new folder, which describes the Edgebrook Studio Policy and introduces my five dollar 


Beginner’s Course. 


One of my enthusiastic writers has just called me 


Send me a short story, under 5,000 words, for free reading and brief criticism. 


JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 
Edgebrook Studio, at Edgebrook, in Rowley, Massachusetts 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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ARE YOU ONE OF THE FIVE? 
5 of 50 writers sell regularly. You 
can, if you wish. My service increases 
sales and lessens labor. Send for 
circular. 


G. B. POTTER 


Box 991, Dept. D, Hartford, Conn. 








DE LUXE SERVICE 
For $1.00 and return postage, I will criticise, 
and furnish list of six best possible markets, 
for any manuscript under 8,000 words. Quality 
typing at low rates. Write for circular. 
ANNE DONALDSON 
60 Fourteenth Street, 


Wheeling, W. Va. 








STORY IDEAS 


For both Photoplay (silent and talking) and Magazine field 
wanted for development, revision, copyright, and submission 
to studios and publishers. Established 1917. Location and ex- 
ceptional facilities make our SERVICE MOST ADVANTA- 
GEOUS. Sales Department, operated on commission basis. 

Write for FREE BOOKLET giving full particulars, 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY, 
413 Western & Santa Monica Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. 








LITERARY CONSULTANT 


Revision — Tutoring — Collaboration 
Sales Service. Terms on Request 


Interviews by appointment only. 


CARMEA L. KESTING 
P. O. Box 7040, Kansas City, Mo. 








EARN MONEY WRITING 


Learn to write to sell. Your natural writing abilities 
developed and trained will increase your earning power. No 
matter where you live you can study and prepare yourself 
for a successful literary career. Short-Story Writing taught 
by mail in ten lessons. Manuscripts typed, criticized, re- 
vised; also sales service. Terms on request. 


LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N., Kitchener, Ont., Canada 








ANY of the literary critics 
advertising in WRITER'S 
DIGEST have built up a splendid 
business for themselves solely 
from the readers of this magazine. 
Several of these literary critics 
operate large offices with a corps 
of assistants. 
the mature man or woman 
who is an expert at literary crit- 
icism and has a wide acquaintance 
among publishers, WRITER'S 
DIGEST offers a lucrative source 
of income. 


Send for advertising rates and 
full details stating references. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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WRITING FILLERS 
(Continued from page 28) 


Real Detective Tales, 1050 North La- 
Salle St., Chicago, wants detective, crime, 
and police articles, 1500 to 3000 words. One 
cent up on acectpance. 

Western Romances, 100 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, uses western articles up to 600 
words. Practically the same material that 
is described for the western magazines in 
the paragraphs above will be suitable for 
this magazine. Payment, one and a half cents 
a word and up, on acceptance. 


ND so on, through a list of dozens of 
other magazines that use quantities 
of filler material in each issue. The Air 
magazines that are flooding the newsstands 
at present are offering good money to the 
air-minded writer who can give them what 
they want in articles pertaining to aviation. 
You need not be an expert aviator to write 
these brief articles. The news value is what 
they are after. Watch the daily papers. 
Hardly a day passes but what news of some 
interesting incident in the aviation world 
is printed. If it is really interesting or im- 
portant, some aviation magazine editor will 
be glad to publish it, for he doesn’t have 
time to hunt up these bits himself. 





WALTER WINCHELL 
(Continude from page 21) 


Pediculous was another 


his usage of it. 
word he picked up early this year. He tired 


of using “lousy,” and began using its more 
erudite and less known synonym. Broad- 
way and Park Row got so sick of hearing 
and reading “pediculous” that they damned 
Winchell every time they heard or saw it. 
But it was Winchell they were talking 
about. 

Winchell has proved that so long as you 
write interestingly, your work will be as 
popular in a remote part of the country as 
it is in the city you are writing about. When 
he signed his present contract with King 
Features Syndicate last year, a lot of news- 
paper men and “wise” Broadwayites said 
“His stuff will fall flatter than a manhole 

(Continued on page 66) 
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FREE! 


f Allin One Volume—%\ 


1200 Pages 


60,000 Words (Defined). 

12,000 Synonyms and Antonyms. 

1,000 Radio and Wireless Terms. 
Dictionary of New Words. 

Principles of Grammar. 

Orthography, Etymology and Syntax. 
Punctuation Marks and their Meanings. 
Key to Pronunciation. 

Key to Abbreviations. 

Christian Names of Men and Women. 
Nicknames of Famous Personages. 
Famous Characters in Poetry and Prose. 
Declaration of I dence. 

Constitution of the United States. 
Names of States and their Meanings. 
Metric System of Weights and Measures. 
Legal Interest Rate and Statute of 


tations. 
Simpie Saterast Table. 


This Improved Dictionary 
and Reference Library 


HIS improved dictionary and reference book is a 

whole library in itself. 60,000 word definitions, 

12,000 synonyms and antonyms; all the latest radio 
and wireless terms, newest words and expressions, com- 
piled in one volume of 1200 pages. 
Tables of interesting facts and figures, not found in the 
ordinary dictionary, principles of grammar and punctu- 
ation; famous characters of history and literature— 
these are only a few of the many valuable contents of 
this new, improved reference book. And it is yours 
absolutely without charge under our special offer. 


FREE—With Your Subscription to 
Writer’s Digest 


Just send your subscription to Writer’s Digest for one 
year (12 issues) or your renewal (to begin when your 
present subscription expires) at the regular rate of 
$2.00 and we will immediately send your copy of this 


valuable reference book. 
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WRITE NOW! 








Use the convenient card 
below—Mail Today! 
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WITH THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 47) 
long short stories, and a number of features, 
true articles, and short stories about crime. 
Office at 1050 N. LaSalle st., Chicago, III. 

Detective Fiction Weekly at 280 Broad- 
way was formerly Flynn’s and still has a 
good following. It is a weekly with the em- 
phasis on plot and contains four short sto- 
ries, a serial, two true stories, and some fea- 
ture and fact articles. Established years ago, 
Detective Fiction Weekly will, no doubt, 
outlive its present lusty contemporaries and 
once again be supreme in its weekly field. 
As with all magazines that have stability and 
expect to do business next decade as well as 
this one, Detective Fiction Weekly has a 
good reputation among writers. 

Scotland Yard is a new one, and published 
by Dell at 100 Fifth Avenue, New York. In 
the issue we have, pages 63 to 78 got tangled 
up in the bindery and are topsy turvy. The 
magazine deals with international crime as 
its title suggests. The title, by the way, is a 
keen one. The editor uses one short novel, 
one long short story, and about six short 
stories. 
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Whatever you do, thoroughly inspect a 
copy of one of these publications before 
writing for it. 


ENERALLY speaking, none of the pub- 
lishers except Macfadden have put out a 
good looking book, although Lansinger has 
managed to put some good covers on Real 
Detective Tales. The inside paper of most 
of the group is pretty lousy, and black and 
white drawings look like they must have cost 
at least five dollars apiece. The only good 
art work in any of the entire group is on 
the cover where, of course, it counts most 
as far as the sales go. The stories are 
pretty poor, although every magazine man- 
ages to have at least one good one. Writers 
have consistently stressed plot, and generally 
neglected character interest, while humor 
might be an undiscovered metal as far as its 
use goes in this group. It is difficult to pre- 
dict which ones will last but WRriITER’s 
Dicest puts its two dollars on True Detec- 
tive to lead the pack at the end of three 

years. 
Rates run from three cents a word to three 

(Continued on page 70) 











Short Stories 


To American and British 
Magazines and Publishers 


he should study and aim his work at. 


rights when possible. 


155 East 42nd Street 





AUGUST LENNIGER, Literary Agent 
SELLS 


Novelettes 


MATERIAL SUBMITTED RECEIVES: 


1. A candid professional estimate of its market value and sales possibilities. 

2. Constructive and definite suggestions for revision of material to suit specific market demands 
if not suitable for negotiation in form submitted. 

3. Suggestions to the writer as to what types of fiction he is best able to produce, magazines 


4. Efficient handling of available material to suitable markets; 
of magazines they can write for to active clients. 


If you wish to have your work handled by an editorially 
recognized agency, write for circular outlining terms. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 


Serials 


Books 


timely advice of special needs 
Disposition of English and supplementary 


New York, N. Y. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 55) 


“We want articles of 1500 to 2000 words on news- 
paper technique—new ideas and methods in all de- 
partments. Suggest we be queried on articles be- 
fore they are written, since we have correspondents 
in all large cities and keep in close touch with the 
field. Photographs are used. We report soon after 
receipt, and pay $2.50 a column and $3 for photo- 
graphs, on first of month after publication.” 





Electrical South, 1020 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
S. R. McGillis, Editor. Issued monthly; $1.00 a 
year. “We publish merchandising articles on the 
activities of electrical contractor-dealers in the 
Southern states only, and practical articles on con- 
tracting problems, with drawings, wiring layouts, 
etc. Also technical articles of interest to electric 
power company engineers covering conditions in 
the Southern states only, and practical operating, 
distribution and transmission problems of Southern 
power companies and their solution. We pay after 
publication.” 

Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Ave., New York. 
J. Charles Laue, Managing Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use per- 
sonality articles of 2000 words, personal anecdotes 
about big men—200 words, and fillers about 200 
words. Photographs suitable for illustrating are 
acceptable. We report soon after receipt and pay 
six cents a word on publication.” 





The Grade Teacher (combining Primary Educa- 
tion-Popular Educator), 54 Clayton St., Dorches- 
ter Sta., Boston, Mass. Florence Hale, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. A 
professional magazine for classroom teachers of all 
grades. “Poster work is needed, but not that which 
is purely decorative; must be based on pedagogical 
principles. Length not over 2500 words, preferable 
around 1500. We need very little outside material 
except along the line of seat work, as our teachers 
contribute freely. We report within a reasonable 
time and pay $2.50 to $3 a column on publication.” 





Hardware Retailer, 915 Meyer Kiser Bank Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. R, A. Peterson, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. Official publi- 
cation of the National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion. “We are in the market for general hardware 
merchandising stories, preferably 1000 to 2000 
words. We report as promptly as possible, and 
pay one cent a word on acceptance.” 





House Furnishing Journal, 175 Fifth Ave., New 
York. C. A. Blodgett, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want articles on 
merchandising house furnishing goods, window or 
store display photographs, articles on successful 
sales of housewares, with facts on the number of 
articles sold, etc. Housewares include kitchen 
equipment, bathroom equipment, laundry (home) 
equipment, and articles for the garden, such as 
trellisses, bird houses, etc. We report immediately 
and pay on publication; rate depends on quality 
of article.” 


Writer's Digest 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., Tenth Ave. 
at 36th St., New York. “Our publications, thirty 
in number, are for the most part so highly technical 
in nature as almost to preclude the use of free- 
lance contributions. The greater part of our fea- 
ture articles are produced by members of our own 
editorial staffs, who travel thousands of miles an- 
nually through the fields their respective publica- 
tions serve. Except a man be a member of the 
engineering profession and closely in touch with 
current developments in his field, it would be out 
of the question for him to expect to produce copy 
of an acceptable nature for us.” 





The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 30 
North LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. “We are using 
nothing except assigned material.” 





National Dry Goods Reporter, 215 So. Market 
St., Chicago, Ill. Frank E. Belden, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
For Dry Goods and Department Stores. “We wel- 
come merchandising stories, 500-800 words, illus- 
trated where possible, telling about methods that 
certain stores have used to increase business or 
profits in certain departments—especially fabrics, 
lingerie, corsets, hosiery, knitted underwear, wash 
frocks, infants’ and children’s wear, men’s wear, 
footwear, floor coverings and draperies, novelties, 
notions. During 1930 we are particularly in the 
market for stories about men’s wear, floor cover- 
ings and footwear departments. We pay from 
one to one and a half cents a word and $3 for 
photographs, on acceptance.” 





The National Grain Journal, 324 Fourth Ave., 
So., Minneapolis, Minn. J. H. Adams, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
want articles on grain marketing and also carlot 
dealer commodity handling. Sound arguments 
wanted why the government should not enter busi- 
ness or come into contact with private enterprise. 
Photographs are accepted if germane to our trade. 
Forms close 10th of month, and we pay 20c a 
column after publication.” 





Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 E. Ontario 
St., Chicago, Ill. L. K. Weber, Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “Fea- 
ture stories of new developments in fields of 
science and invention are wanted, of not more than 
2000 words. Pictures are as important as stories. 
We pay two cents a word and up, and $5 and up 
for pictures, on acceptance.” 





Southern Agriculturist, 1523 Broad St., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. L. R. Neel, Editor. Issued semi- 
monthly; 50c a year. “Most of the material used 
in the Southern Agriculturist is furnished by its 
staff and by its farmer readers and by agricul- 
turists living in the territory where it circulates. 
There is a limited demand for articles of 300 to 
1200 words that give information of general inter- 
est to agricultural readers; and occasionally a good 
short story is accepted. We can use photographs 
of farm scenes, farm barns and livestock. Very 
little poetry is purchased. We report on receipt 
and pay $2.50 a column and up after publication.” 

(Continued on page 62) 
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‘Criticism 








Rates for 


Criticizing Prose 


The Critical Board 
charges only a nominal 
fee for its services, in 
spite of the high quality 
of counsel rendered. The 
charges based upon length 
of manuscripts are as 
follows: 


for 1000 words or less 
$2.00 

for 1000 to 2000 words 
$3.00 

for 2000 to 3000 words 
$4.00 

for 3000 to 4000 words 


$5.00 
for 4000 to 5000 words 


Sixty cents for each 1000 
words between 5000 
and 10,000. 


Fifty cents for each 1000 
words above 10,000. 


Verse 


Be per line — minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 
lines, 4c per line. 


Special 


To acquaint you with 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
criticism service and make 
you better realize the in- 
tense value this service 
brings you, we are offer- 
ing a FREE cloth bound 
copy of Where and How 
to Sell Manuscripts or 
Roget’s Thesaurus with 
all criticism work of ten 
dollars or over. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





N°? DOUBT, you have often wished you knew 

some great, successful author, knew him well 
enough to submit your manuscripts for his criticism. 
Perhaps you have said to yourself: “I know there’s 
something not just right in my work, but what it is 
I can’t quite find out. I need the help of an expert.” 
To meet this need, we are offering you the services 
of successful writers who have learned the ropes and 
can give you competent criticism of the first order. 


Gives You the Benefit of 
Long and Successful Experience 


The writers chosen to serve on the DrceEst’s 
Critical Board know that the struggle of the be- 
ginner is difficult and sympathize with his striving. 
They were chosen particularly because they have 
been through this struggle themselves and know 
what it is. With a background of much experience. 
they are able to show you how to improve your 
manuscripts and fit them to editorial needs. In their 
hands, your manuscripts are criticized as sincerely 
as their own, and you not only learn what you must 
not do, but also what you must do if you are to 
become a thorough writer. 


How to Sell Your Manuscripts 


With the advice and criticism of the Writer’s Dicest 
Critical Board, you will be able to correct your weakness, 
and at the same time you will receive valuable information 
on the most logical markets for your work. You will find 
suggestions and criticism absolutely honest and straightfor- 
ward and a most effective aid to more sales. 

The rates are low compared with the results of this 
friendly, constructive service. Hundreds of others have 
benefited by it. Send your manuscript today and enjoy 
these advantages. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept. 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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NEATLY 
YPING siiteire 
PROMPTLY DONE 


50c per thousand words; poetry, 2c a line. A discount 
of 10% allowed on Mss. of 5,000 words and over. 
Carbon included, and minor corrections in grammar. 


JEANNETTE BARTON 
12 Whittlesey Ave., Norwalk, Ohio 








COMPLETE AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


Typing—Revision—Criticism—Marketing Advice. More than 
ten years’ experience in literary service work. Typing, best 
bond paper, 50c per 1,000 words. Free: carbon copy; minor 
errors corrected; extra title, last pages; four possible mar- 
kets suggested. Thorough revision or criticism, 60c per 1,000 
words. Minimum charge, $1.00. Prompt, careful pan nes 
given all manuscripts. 

PORTER WRITING SERVICE 
7735 No. Hermitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








TYPING OF ALL KINDS 


Careful attention given technical and scientific manu- 
scripts. Novels, plays, stories, magazine articles, essays, 
sermons, poems, accurately typed. Good paper; carbon copy. 
Free correction in spelling, punctuation, and grammar. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Sample of work on request. Fifty cents 
thousand words. Poems, two cents a line. Also students’ 
helper. 


MAUDE kK. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, Ill. 








Best Typing in the West 
Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poetry, 2c per line. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 
gestions. 
MARGARET COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 








All The Stories 
That Were Ever Written! 











Imagine having the basic plot of every 
story that was ever written at your finger 
tips. It sounds amazing, yet a famous 
French author has made this very thing 
possible. Georges Polti has discovered that 
there are only 36 dramatic situations actu- 
ally possible and that these or variations of 
them are at the bottom of every plot. 











Polti’s 
THE 36 DRAMATIC 
SITUATIONS 





If you want to keep your readers thrilled 
with new and unexpected situations, if you 
want to know how to get suspense into your 
story, if you want to be a master of “sur- 
prise,” this book will prove a revelation to 
you. It is a complete analysis of all pos- 
sible situations and combinations of situ- 
ations. No matter what your story may be— 
romance, humor, tragedy, society, adven- 
ture, detective, mystery—here is a _ book 
showing you what situation to use and how 
and where to use it. With this volume as 
your guide you can write the sort of tense, 
dramatic stories that will sell. Cloth, $1.50, 
postpaid. 














Send, today, to 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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LITERARY ANAEMIA 
(Continued from page 24) 


dertake the task, and he only undertook it 
to prove its futility. He told the King along 
the road of Life there are many temples and 
many priests. Each priest says that his tem- 
ple is the end of the road, but the road winds 
on past it. Some pilgrims will not stay in 
the temples. They plod on in the dust of 
the road, looking for other gods in whom 
they can believe. They do not find them, 
for they are souls not easily satisfied. The 
moral is that the search is in vain. A man 
had better adopt a workable creed in the first 
place, and abide by it. He is no likelier to 
be right at the end of a lifetime of worry 
and thought.” 

Lord Dunsany, trying to give an unusual 
twist to the trite idea, adopts the dramatic 
style. He shows us King Khanazar, who 
“bowed very low unto the gods of old,” and 
he makes the King summon the prophets to 
tell him the truth concerning the gods. They 
come, burdened with many books, but the 
King turns them away, saying: “It is not 
in books.” 

Only one remains, a master prophet, who 
has forgotten books. He tells the King of 
the sorrow of search that comes to the pil- 
grim who must go on. 

.“And, O King, it is told one discerned the 
End and passed by three thousand temples, and 
the priests of the last were like the priests of 
the first, and all said that their temple was 
at the end of the road, and the dark of the dust 
lay over them all, and all were very pleasant 
and only the road was weary .. . and in all 
the travellers were happy as they rested. ; 

“O King, this is very doleful. It is told that 
the traveler came at last to the utter End 
and there was a mighty gulf, and in the dark- 
ness at the bottom of the gulf one small god 
crept, no bigger than a hare, whose voice came 
crying in the cold: 

“‘T know not!’” 

The story, or parable, ends: 


“Then said the King: 

“Tt is well that the sorrow of search cometh 
only to the wise, for the wise are very few.’ 

“Also the King said: 

“*Tell me this thing, O prophet. Who are 
the true gods?’ 

“The master prophet answered: 

“‘Let the King command.’” 


One must admit Dunsany’s is a more in- 
teresting, forcible, and suggestive develop- 
ment of the idea than the cliché form into 
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which I put it. Try this method of com- 
parative analysis. I can think of no better 
exercise in the avoidance of the banal, no 
surer way to dodge the pitfall of the trite, 
no more tangible guide towards an un-cliché 
way of writing. Take a passage in any book 
or magazine which strikes you as being un- 
usually powerful and well expressed. Then 
write that passage in an ordinary, inexpres- 
sive, commonplace, unimaginative way, the 
way it would have been written by most per- 
sons. Compare the two versions, and notice 
what makes the original so much better than 
its paraphrase. If this doesn’t teach you, 
nothing will. 





COVERING WASHINGTON 
(Continued from page 38) 

It is such work that enables reports of 
secret proceedings and future events to be 
printed. They are not obtained by dishon- 
orable eaves-dropping or corruption, and 
rarely are confidences violated. 

Congressmen and newspapermen comple- 
ment each other like ham and eggs; each 
needs the good offices of the other. A 
friendly Congressman can contribute much 
to the success of a political writer; on the 
other hand, many an ill-natured Congress- 
man has been “broken” simply by being ig- 
nored by the correspondents. 

The Washington writer works for space 
rates or a fixed salary. He may be hired 
just for the duration of the Congressional 
session. He may write as a side-line, re- 
ceiving as low as $5.00 for an article in some 
obscure paper ; he may write for a string of 
papers and syndicates, and a weekly earn- 
ing of four figures is not impossible. 

His work in the Press Galleries may be 
the stepping stone to high public life for 
himself. Representative Louis Ludlow of 
Indiana and Senator Arthur Capper of 
Kansas switched places. They now have 
the privilege of talking on the floor of the 
House instead of listening up in the galleries. 
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UNUSUAL MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Manuscripts made completely ready (typing 
and revision) for the publisher by an editor 
with eight years’ metropolitan experience, a 
specialist in research, and an author's typist. 

Quick mailing service by air and rail from 
Scrivener’s Shop, centrally located for national 
and metropolitan service. 

Manuscripts handled as carefully as precious 
jewels; recorded on receipt; fireproof filed; 
bound; mailed flat, insured. 


MARGOT LAVOUX 
R. 3, Box 112, Hannibal, Mo. 





TYPING 
Of the highest quality done at the following rates: 

Plaie tPA. 0200 cccsccccs.cossccces 40c a thousand words. 
Revision without typing.............. 40c a thousand words. 
(Including grammar, spelling, punctuation, 

. : _ . Paragraphing, etc.) 
Typing with revision................. 60c a thousand words. 
Pn:0'0:49 698009060 9000080500eesernnesantexesees 2c a line. 
Five market suggestions if wanted. Further information 
on inquiry. 
McCORMICK TYPING BUREAU 
305 Milton Street, New Castle, Pa. 





EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER 
Will type manuscripts neatly and accurately, 
making minor corrections. 50c thousand words; 
2c a line; one carbon free; minimum charge 
$1.00. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


MRS. O. L. SPEEDEN 
P. O. Box 115, Danville, Virginia 








Expert Service to Authors! 
Technicaliy correct preparation of manuscripts neces- 
sary for editors’ acceptance. Typing, 50c per 1000 words. 
Careful revision and typing, 75c per 1000 words. Carbon 
copy, extra title and last sheet free. Return postage 
paid. All work receives immediate attention. 


LA BELLE-McCOLL BUREAU 
218 North 7th Street, Brainerd, Minna. 





AUTHORS 
Let us revise and type your manuscripts ex- 
pertly. Prompt and satisfactory service. Rates 
reasonable. Write for information. 


ZELMA MERCER 
34 Highland Ave. Moundsville, W. Va. 











MSS. ACCURATELY TYPED 


With minor corrections, 25c per thousand words; 
typed and revised, 35c per thousand words. Carbon 
copy, prompt service guaranteed. Postage please. No 
stamps, except postage. 


E. HAHN 


Route 3, Box 121, Fort Worth, Tex. 











2595 Florentina Avenue, 





WRITER’S CHECK AND GUIDE TO EDITORIAL REQUIREMENTS 
Twenty (20) Important Selling Features for Magazine Stories. Concise, clear, simple, up- 
to-date. A sure Test—Compare with your stories and Supply the Elements You Must Have! 


Only $1. Worth Hundreds to Any Progressive Writer. 


RUBY ARCHER GRAY, The Writer’s Friend 


Alhambra, California 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 58) 


Sovereign Visitor, 302 W. O. W. Bldg., Omaha, 
Neb. Eugene Konecky, Editor. “Sovereign Vis- 
itor is a fraternal insurance monthly magazine 
published by the Woodmen of the World Life In- 
surance Association, now reorganized under new 
editorship. We are in the market for non-fiction 
human interest articles in all fields, 500 to 1500 
words, illustrations or photographs to accompany ; 
also stories and articles that interest women, boys 
and girls; health articles and material dealing with 
lodge or club meetings and activities. We are 
overstocked with fiction. We pay on acceptance, 
according to arrangement.” 

Texas Commercial News, 1435 Allen Bldg., 
Dallas, Texas. E. H. Brown, Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. General 
Business Magazine for Texas Executives. “Gen- 
eral business articles, preferably over the name 
of prominent Texas executives, are wanted. We 
also use the same type of material over the name 
of national business leaders, provided that there 
is a distinct Texas tie-up in the story. We prefer 
articles either in interview or ghost style. Length 
limit is 1500 words, and we pay shortly after ac- 
ceptance at the rate of two to five cents a word, 
depending on value of article to us. We also use 
a limited number of short articles for retailers, 
rather general in scope. 1500 words preferred; 
payment one cent a word. Fillers are needed. 
This is essentially the type of retail material 
used in trade magazines, but boiled to the essence. 
Limit 100 words, payable at one cent a word. We 
prefer being queried on feature articles. We usually 
report within ten days.” 

Wire and Wire Products, 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Morris A. Hall, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $5.00 a year. Devoted to the manu- 
facturing side of wire and to a lesser extent to 
products made or formed from wire. “We wel- 
come articles on any phase of wire manufacture, 
working or production, such as drawing of special 
wire or the drawing of wire in special methods; 
new and different machinery for drawing wire, 
either hot or cold; annealing of wire; pickling of 
wire; heat treating of wire; material handling in 
wire mills; safety provisions in wire mills, elec- 
tricity in wire mills with special reference to the 
use of new types of motors; remote electric con- 
trol of motors in wire mills or any special arrange- 
ment for motor control; clean floors and aisles or 
‘good housekeeping’ in the wire plant; new prod- 
ucts produced from wire which promise to use a 
considerable tonnage; and the special machinery 
developed to manufacture these. No limit except 
high quality and originality. 900 words to the 
page, set solid, and photographs, drawing, tables 
and other illustrated material are desired. We 
report on manuscripts by return mail and pay one- 
half cent a word for news and ordinary material, 
one cent and up for highest quality material, sec- 
ond week of month of publication.” 





Undercover, the organ of the American Cham- 
ber of Secret Service, which was discontinued some 
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time ago, has resumed publication at 1740 W. 
Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. “The scope of 
the magazine has been enlarged and we are now 
actively in the market for fiction dealing with the 
prevention and detection of crime, with a decided 
preference for mystery stories which embrace a 
solution by modern methods. We will also take 
articles which deal with true solution of crimes 
actually committed and prefer that they be accom- 
panied by photographs. We will use one novelette 
of about 5000 to 7000 words, and seven short stories 
from 2000 to 4000 words each month, as well as an 
article which should not exceed 5000 words. Inter- 
views with outstanding police officials, prison war- i 
dens, postal inspectors, inspectors of weights and 
measures, private detectives, or any other law 
enforcement officer will be carefully considered. 
Payment for accepted material will be made on 
aceptance, at the rate of two cents a word.” 





Educational Journals 


The Kindergarten-Primary Magazine, Manistee, 
Mich. Grace C. Dow, Editor. Issued bi-monthly, 
except July and August; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
For kindergarten teachers. “We like to receive 
short stories suitable for kindergarten work, short 
poems for children, children’s plays and games 
and kindergarten suggestions, 500 words or under.” 





The Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. 
M. S. Adcock, Editor. Issued monthly, except 
July and August; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
are in the market for articles of methods and 
projects found practical and workable in the class- 
room, and new ideas in school administration and 
supervision which have been tested and found prac- 
tical. Also can use material for programs for 
special days. We report immediately and pay 
$1.50 when published.” 





The Scholastic, 923 Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Maurice R. Robinson, Editor. Issued fort- 
nightly, except during summer months; lic a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “A national high school magazine 
used primarily in English, history and civics 
classes as a supplementary text. All material must 
be adaptable to this purpose. The bulk of our 
material is prepared on order by staff writers or 
regular contributors. We publish only short stories 
chosen to represent the work of some well-known 
contemporary writer. Verse and plays are chosen s 
in the same way. We buy short original articles 
on literary, artistic, dramatic, historic, sociological, 
governmental, industrial, scientific, travel or hu- 
morous subjects. We want ‘no success or advice } 
to young people’ articles. We offer annual prizes 
known as Scholastic Awards in 15 different classes, 
including the Witter Bynner Scholastic poetry 
prize, open only to senior and junior high school 
students. Our length is 500 to 1500 words. Photo- 
graphs may accompany articles. Our minimum 
rate of payment is one-half cent a word, payable 
first of month after publication.” 








General and Fiction 


Ace-High Magazine, 80 Lafayette St., New 
York. Henry A. McComas, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 20c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use the 
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New Books for Your Library 











After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book cata- 
logues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books to its readers. 
All books selected make interesting reading and are authoritative. 
Art of Inventing Characters. ccccsccccecees + $250 Chats on Feature Writing........... cocccce Se 
Georges Polts H. F. Harrington 
The Correct Word and How to Use It....... 1.65 Commercial Side of Literature........... ++. 2.50 
J. Turck Baker Michael Joseph 
Desk Book of Errors in English............. 1.75 a Short Stories. .ccccccccccccccccece 1.20 
Frank Vizetelly B. Knickerbocker 
Fiction Writing for Profit..... coccccccccccs SO am. 3.3... of the American Short Story... 2.50 
Joseph and Cumberiond F. L. Pattee 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing..........- 2-00 princinies of Criticism 2.00 
pony gt to ccmeiedawnees Scawe 
How to Prepare Manuscripts.........+-+++++ 1.00 Pla wt ay f ee 3.50 
Emme Cory Wellace oo on mm oe eae Hier ees eee 
a 2 Manuscripts.........++++ 1.00 The Theaters 0 GS 10.00 
oe Bl heldon Cheney 
en yang Pas cceseserscoses SE Medern Writers at Work..... scnnincee ie anew 
How to Write Short Stories............+++ 1.00 J. K. Pierey 
L. Josephine Bridgart Magazine Article Writing..............++++ 3.00 
Juvenile Story Writing..........s++eseeee+ 210 B. Brenneche and D. L. Clark 
Robinson Handbook for Readers and Writers........ - 3.50 
Practient Jeurastion. pibadsansinwwepewemens. Cae Henriette Gerwig 
n L. Shume Shakespeare EPPO EO ET TCE MTT TOE TY 1.40 
The om wag Two ney to Write a Short Story.. 5.00 John Co Conn ‘Bailey 
John Gallishaw Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story 
Plot of the Short Story........sscsececeeee 150 WUMIRE accbccdccsecs Ne as 1.00 
Henry Albert Phillips Agnes M. Reeve 
Plotting the Short Story...........s+++++++ 1.00 Emotional Values in Fiction Writin 50 
hunn James Knopp Reeve a 
Prengeetin ot Seewtem for Printer.....- 1-65 Library of Poetry and Song—3 Volumes..... 8.00 
Roget’s Thesaurus e ° 2.50 . Wition Culten Bryon 
Peter Mark Roget Wit bE pa Volumes........- coceee CSO 
Universal Plot Catalog........cscceccceseee 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips ne oh. a“ soap. --- oeehesinebaieie Me 
Waller's iyatng Stetionary....-------->- SEP o,,, tensue Sar Minty Mingesians........... S08 
How to Write Serial Fiction........ sosscees SO Edward Mott Woolley 
Michael Joseph Country Journalism............ cecccccsece 3.75 
Where and How to Sell Manuscripts........ 3.50 Charles Laurel dilen 
Wm. B. McCourtie Writing for Real Money....... cccccccccccs 850 
Writer's Desk Book..........seeeeeeeeeeee 1.80 Edword Mott Woolley 
Wm. Dane Orcutt wear s —s BAGR TG. Bec ciccvcceccveoes e+- 1.00 
The Writer’ vo Be 
” thaws 7. —— and Ancwer Manual sane Pitfalle im English..........cccccccscceeee 2.00 
Elements of Plot Construction............. 80 Writing ....-.ssssececcesccecccccssccces - 2.00 
Richard K. Abbott Ray Palmer Baker ond Wm. Halter 
Writing the Short Story.............0-+2+ 23.28 Winston Simplified Dictionary............ -- 5.00 
+a , &. Esenwein Points About Poetry........--se00% ‘cab oun 1.00 
Writer’s Index of Good Form and Good Donald G. French 
English ..... ceccccecese 3180 Concise Oxford Dictionary........ ee aeNeS 3.50 
John Manly ond Edith Rickert H. W. and F. G. Fowler 
Synonyms and Antonyms.................. 3.00 Modern English Usage...........2-+0-se00: 3.25 
F. S. Allen H. W. Fowler 
Literary Criticism.........0cseeceseeeceees 3.00 The Art of Sound Pictures..........+..++: 2.50 
Phil Buck, Jr. - By W. B. Pitkin and W. M. Marston 
English Synonyms........cccccccccccccces 2350 Making Laughs Pay..........+- ee eeeececes 2.00 
Crabb By C. Warden La Roe 
Great Short Stories. ........ecseceeeeeesee+ 1.60 The Technique of the Mystery Story....... - 2.50 
W. J. Dawson By Carolyn Wells 
One Hundred Best Novels Condensed........ 5.00 The Craft of Poetry....cccccccccccccccces - 2.50 
Edwin A. Grosier By Clement Wood 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
2 Gen tees Bsc, ORDER BLANK 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





I enclose 8........ e000 (currency, money order or stamps), for which please send me, postpaid, the 
following books: 
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Save a Dollar 


ON THIS MOST USEFUL OF 
ALL RHYMING DICTIONARIES:-- 


Walker’s 
Rhyming 
Dictionary 


This big, 706-page Rhyming Dictionary is 
the most helpful book for writers of verse 
and songs ever published. The Whole Eng- 
lish language is arranged according to the 
termination of each word. (Also useful in 
devising salable cross-word puzzles.) 


As in the ordinary 





SS ee 











— dictionary, words fol- 
low each —_ in 

» alphabetical order ac- 
WALKER’S cording to the letter 
they begin with, in 

RHYMING this Rhyming Diction- 
DICTIONARY ary they follow each 
other according to the 


letters they end with. 
All words, therefore, 
that end with @ are 
placed first in this 
book, instead of ail 
words that begin with 
@ as in the regular 
dictionary. 

To illustrate, let us 
suppose that the writer 
of a poem or song has 
ended a line with the 
word extension. He 
wants a suitable rhyming word. He turns to his 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary and immediately finds 
ascension, descension, dimension, to pension, sus- 
pension, discussion, and many others. If the word 
be night, we have height, fight, might, plight, light, 
fright, sprite, white, tight, sight, kite, bite, etc. 


1 Yr’s Subscription for Writer’s 
Digest, and Rhyming Dictionary 


ALL FOR $3.50 


The regular price of Walker’s Rhyming Diction- 
ary alone is $2.50, and of Writer’s Digest, $2.00 a 
year. By using the coupon now, you can secure 
both for only $3.50, saving a dollar on an unbeat- 
able combination that every writer needs. 


DOLLAR-SAVING COUPON—CLIP NOW 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Send me Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary and enter 
(or extend) my subscription for Writer’s Digest an 
entire year, all for $3.50 postpaid. I enclose this 
amount. (M. O., currency or check acceptable.) 











Cloth bound, 706 pages. 
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whole of the Western action theme, plus the 
Northwest theme and the sports theme. It must 
have a lot of physical action, a good, strong, log- 
ical plot in which there are no Indians, and in 
which woman interest or love interest is subsidiary. 
Material dealing with any part of the old West 
or the new West may be used, but all such 
Western material should be so written that the 
story sounds as though it is or could be occurring 
today. Short stories for Ace-High run from 3500 
to 7500 words in length. Novels should be 35,000 
words in length. Serials should be 65,000 words 
in length and divided as follows into six install- 
ments of 18,000, 16,000, 11,000, 9000, 7000 and 4000 
words, respectively. We pay two cents a word 
and up.” 


Adventure, 161 Sixth Ave, New York City. 
A. A. Proctor, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a 
copy; $4.00 a year. “We are in need of adventure 
stories, especially of the outdoors. Any setting. 
Exotic background most needed at present. Sports, 
supernatural, high society and sex are not wanted. 
Glamorous, picturesque, romantic stories desired, 
if they do not stress love interest. All material 
must have strong, suspenseful action, by no means 
of the ‘blood and thunder’ variety, and be of a 
high order of story-telling. Short stories to 15,000; 
novelettes to 40,000; serials up to 125,000. Good, 
brief humorous verse for the Camp-Fire Depart- 
ment. Verse of high quality for body of book. 
We rarely use articles. These must be especially 
unusual and of exceptional appeal, and must, of 
course, be highly adventurous in character, stress- 
ing authentic detail. We report within two weeks, 
and pay two cents a word and up on acceptance.” 

Air Trails, 79 Seventh Ave., New York. Paul 
Chadwick, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “Short stories from 3000 to 6000 
words are wanted; novelettes from 10,000 to 20,000 
words, and fast-moving, realistic stories of avia- 
tion in every field. We report within three weeks 
and pay on publication at variable rates.” 





Black Mask, 578 Madison Ave., New York. 
Joseph T. Shaw, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We want well-written stories 
of swift movement, clean virile action, strong char- 
acterization, and appealing, well-defined plot, plaus- 
ible in all details. Detective, Western, Border and 
Adventure tales. Length requirements are: shorts, 
4000 to 6000 words; novelettes up to 15,000 words. 
We report promptly and pay on acceptance at good 
rates.’ 





The Country Gentleman, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Philip S. Rose, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy; 3 years for $1.00. National 
publication for farm and farm-town readers. “We 
want three-part, 35,000 to 40,000 words, and full- 
length serials; short stories of wholesome theme, 
4000 to 7500 words; articles, 2500 to 4000 words, 
of general or specific interest to farm readers. For 
the woman’s section we can use articles on fashions, 
cooking, beauty and entertainment. Technical sub- 
jects are handled in various departments. We use 
brief sentimental and humorous verse. Manuscripts 
are reported on within ten days, and full market 
rates are paid on acceptance.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Five Novels Monthly, 80 Lafayette St. New ; 
York, sells for 25c the copy; not 15c as given in 
the March issue of this department, 





Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Ave., New York. 
Charles Hanson Towne, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $4.00 a year. Fashion and Society and 
Fiction. “We publish short stories of from 1000 
to 8000 words and serials of book length. Most 
of our material is arranged for, but we are always 
receptive to new ideas and new writers. Photo- 
graphs are accepted; also poetry. We report im- 
mediately and pay on acceptance.” 





The Master Detective, a Macfadden Publication, 
1926 Broadway, New York. Alan Hynd, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy. “We are in the 
market for true crime cases in which mystery 
predominates, and preferably coming direct from 
an official connected with the case, as told to the 
author. Pictures are necessary. Length ranges 
from 3000 to 8000 words; for serials, 20,000 and up. 
We pay two cents a word on acceptance.” 





The National, 20 Vesey St., New York. Oswald 
Garrison Villard, Editor. Issued weekly; lic a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We are glad to receive 
factual, authoritative articles bearing on political 
and economic questions of national and interna- 
tional interest, preferably on the news. Contribu- 
tions should not exceed 2400 words in length and 
the shorter they are the better are their chances 
of acceptance. Payment is made at the rate of one 
cent a word on publication. We are also glad to 
receive short poems for publication in our literary 
section. Our policy is liberal and independent, out- 
spoken and detached.” 





Popular Aviation, 608 So. Dearborn, Chicago, 
Ill. J. Aberman, Editor. Issued monthly. “We 
are about to put Popular Aviation on the news- 
stands again and are now working on the revived 
issues. It is going to be run for the benefit of the 
youth of the country and for those who are on 
the fringes of aviation interest. We decided to 
put out Popular Aviation as a magazine for the 
immature enthusiast to whom other magazines, 
such as Aeronautics, is too heavy, involved and 
dignified. We feel that the aviation industry re- 
quires such a book at this time and we are actu- 
ated by this feeling in putting Popular Aviation on 
the market again. We want articles and brief bits 
on new inventions, new scientific trends, aviation 
mechanical ideas, stirring biography, self-help arti- 
cles, how to build gliders and models, etc. In order 
to hold the attention of the type of readers we 
intend to make an appeal to, we will also require 
stirring stories along the true fiction life, showing 
the romance, the thrill and the adventuresome 


(Continued on page 68) 








READ THIS! 


TYPING SERVICE for writers. Our work surpassed 
by none. Our price 40c per 1000 words, carbon copy 
included. Poems, lc per line. We guarantee prompt- 
ness and satisfaction or your money refunded. 


S. E. MITCHELL 
515 North Oak Street, Ukiah, California 


| 











FREE BOOK 
“How to Write Stories That Sell’ tells what editors 
want and why they reject. A complete course in the 
writing of fascinating short-stories and marketing them. 
This book is FREE. Write for full details AT 


ONCE. 
BETTER TYPING BUREAU 
“All that the name implies” 
927 W. Delaware St., Evansville, Ind. 








A-1 MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Plus neatness, spelling and grammatical corrections, 
leads to checks. 


Sc per 100 words; Ic a@ line 


ELINOR PEDDLE 
2117 N. 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 








PLEASE, MR. EDITOR! 
ESCRITOIRE typed scripts do not plead. Handsome paper, 
correct typing, spelling and punctuation, observance of edi- 
torial standards command respect. They 
PLEASE! f 

Prose, 1000 words, 40c. Verse, ic the line. 

Extra title and last pages, clean carbon on white paper, 
return postage paid. 
Prompt service. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE ESCRITOIRE, Box 735, Center Point, Texas 








ATTENTION—AUTHORS! 


Let me type your manuscripts neatly and accurately. 
40c per thousand words. Extra first page. Minor 
corrections and carbon free. 10% discount on 10,000 
words and over. 


MAUD JOHNSON 
Stromsburg, Nebraska 








~ 


TYPING AND RESEARCH 


Your story attractively typed on good paper, carbon 
copy, extra first and last page, 50c per thousand. 

Accurate information on any subject furnished from 
noted libraries. Research rates on request. 

Special rates for novels. 


CAPITAL TYPISTS 
1811 “G” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 














GUARANTEED 


Prompt, neat and accurate manuscript typing at 

50c per thousand words. Revising, 50c per 

thousand words.. Carbon copy furnished. 
ELDA K. BOLSTER 

1220 N. Lincoln Ave., Grand Island, Nebr. 














#8 PHOTOPLAY IDEAS $8 
For Silent and Talking Pictures 


Accepted in any form for revision, criticism, copyright and submission to studios. Not a school—no courses of 
books to sell. You may be just as capable of writing acceptable stories as thousands of successful writers. Original 
plots and ideas are what is wanted. Send for free booklet giving full details. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY (Establishe 
508 Western and Santa Menica Bldg., 


d 1917) 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 


known to many successful fiction writers as the 
editor who made them write their best and 
showed them how to do it, now offers 


rn 

@ 

COURSES IN FICTION WRITING 
to writers everywhere who want frankness and 
real help—not flattery. Send for booklet B. 
Carmel, New York 


Editor 25 years, Adventure, MeClure’s, Romance, 
Delineator, etc. Author “Fundamentals of Fiction 
Writing,” “Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing.” 














IS YOUR STORY SEEMINGLY A 
HOPELESS DUD? 


I sell many such seeming duds for writers, after 
they have almost given them up in despair! Write 
for my folder, and learn of the sales I have made of 
apparently hopeless stories for writers. DO IT AT 
ONCE. Joseph Lichtblau, Author’s Agent, Box 10, 
Station R, New York City. 








ARTHUR E. SCOTT 
Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critie 
A Magazine Editor of Long Experience 
Manuscripts criticized, revised, 
and marketed at reasonable rates. 

516 Fifth Avenue New York 








AUTHORS—TYPING 


AUTHORS—Your manuscripts prepared for publication 
by a competent typist. Prompt and accurate service 
guaranteed. 50c per 1000 words with carbon copy. 
Poems, Ic per line. 


MISS VERA WHITAKER 


GOULDSBORO,. MAINE 








HELEN DUVAL 
Former Associate Editor College Humor Magazine 
Short stories, novels, articles criticized, edited 
and marketed. Typing, 50c thousand words, 
one carbon furnished. Write for details. 
Special Attention Given 
YOUNG WRITERS 


511 Aldine Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








SUBMIT YOUR SHORT STORIES, Novel- 
ettes, Novels, Articles for prompt report as to 
sales possibility. No reading fee. Enclose 
return postage. Write 


CHARLES B. McCRAY 


1108 National Road, Elm Grove, W. Va. 
Sales—Criticism—Revision—T yping 











TYPING OF ANY KIND 
Best bond paper, carbon copy, minor corrections. 


50c per 1000 words; poetry, 2c per line. 
ALICE FERNE WHARE 


126 2nd Ave., TWO HARBORS, MINN. 
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HUGO GERNSBACK TELLS 

(Continued from page 18) 
sary, do not take up page after page with 
solid explanatory material; but work in 
your description throughout your story so 
that the reader can assimilate it gradually. 
In other words, the rule to observe is that 
the reader, whether he is scientifically edu- 
cated or not, should be able to proceed 
through the story from the first word to 
the last without stumbling over a lot of 
abstruse scientific discussions, without be- 
ing perplexed by things which only the 
writer understands. 

The dual purpose of science fiction is 
to entertain and to educate. But if you 
make your educational material so uninter- 
esting that few care to read it, then you 
have failed entirely in both of your pur- 
poses. To sum up: In all your stories be 
human and write about human beings and 
for human beings. 

In conclusion let me say that I believe 
science fiction is to be the literature of to- 
morrow. The world is becoming more and 
more interested in the influence of science 
on life—which is after all the basis of sci- 
ence fiction. And those men who will study 
that influence and construct from it stories 
which are not only good from a fiction 
point of view but illustrate a new truth, will 
find that the rewards will be handsome and 
enduring. 





WALTER WINCHELL 
(Continued from page 56) 


cover outside of New York.” His column 
now is being used in thirty-two newspapers 
in all parts of the country, and editors write 
him almost daily, praising his stuff. 

He is cordially disliked by the would-be 
“wise guys” or “phonies,” as he calls them, 
and by a number of the really prominent 
men on Broadway, because he has told the 
truth about them. On the other hand, he is 
the friend and often the guest of celebrities 
who are little more than “front-page stuff” 
to other newspapermen. He sums it up him- 
self, in these words: 

“People who don’t like me usually have 
damn good reasons.” 
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WRITERS’ CLUB 
(Continued from page 33) 


help but derive benefit from a working con- 
tact with such people. 

Please do not get the idea that we are be- 
spectacled old blue stockings! We are far 
from it. We take life as we find it, call 
every spade a spade and have a real good 
time while we are working. 

After the gavel has fallen for adjourn- 
ment, we go into a social period. It may 
take on the form of a twosome or foursome 
to the Cafe below our meeting room, a con- 
fab with some other members in a corner, 
or any form desired. 

And so you see that there really are two 
forms of Writers’ Clubs. Therefore, after 
weighing all the evidence pro and con, I 
feel justified in advising all aspiring writers 
to join up with a wide-awake working club 
and get the benefits that are yours for the 
asking ; but, if you value your success partly 
attained or yet to attain, steer clear of the 
local loafing clubs which, like the proverbial 
poor, will always be among us. 








TYPING 
40c per thousand words; 2c poetry. Minor 
errors corrected. 


ADELAIDE JOHNSON 
5810 Prairie Ave., Apt. 16, Chicago, Ill. 








SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


An experienced and efficient stenographer will type your 
manuscripts neatly and accurately, making corrections, 
punctuation, etc., at 40c per thousand words; poetry, 
le per line. 

(MISS) ALTA B. PRICE 
P. O. Box 1749, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








GOOD TYPING 


is what my clients say of my work. 50c a thousand 
words with carbon copy and minor corrections. Poetry, 
le per line. Send cash with order. 


LEE E. GOOCH 
Box 101, Hernando, Miss. 














MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and accurately typed to conform to editors’ require- 
ments. One carbon copy and extra first page free. Minor 
corrections if requested. 
50c per 1000 words. Poetry, le per line. 
Special rates given books. 


FLORENCE C. MORRISON 
222 Terminal Building, Rochester, N. Y. 











OWN A 


Roget’s Treasury of Words 


Roget’s Synonyms and Antonyms 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


| Gentlemen: 











Send me Roget’s Thesaurus No..... 

5 
DN cot acc ce odeuwesaneae ase euaeen 
GES Scio sn eer k sien stseounceneses 


De anchasne swan ceeenaeciaemeaues 
™ 


Peewee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


ROGET 


Roget’s Thesaurus contains the synonyms and antonyms of practically every word in the English 
language which you will ever have occasion to use. This Thesaurus has established over many 
years a splendid reputation among writers and students. 


Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases 


New revised and enlarged edition. Cloth bound, 691 pages; size 542x8%4........... $2.50 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases 
Popular edition. 750 pages, 12 mo., cloth bound...........scccseccesccccvecvcees $1.60 


Abridged from “Roget’s International Thesaurus,” with chapters on the growth of 
English synonyms, word formation, prefixes, suffixes, roots, foreign words and 
phrases, and abbreviations. 500 pages, cloth bound............ssceeseeccereceenees $1.50 


653 pages, giving both synonym and antonym, cloth bound, size 6x9%4............. $3.75 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 65) 


aspect of aviation. Please remember that this 
magazine is going to be built for the ordinary 
fellow and its appeal is to be directed almost 
wholly to the maturing and immature youth. We 
are in need of suitable material right now, and 
it will be read promptly and acted upon at once. 
Incidentally, plainly written interviews of a scien- 
tific type, bearing the name of prominent men and 
written in an adventuresome or romantic vein, will 
be considered.” 





Short Stories, Garden City, L. I. N. Y. H. E. 
Maule, Editor. “We want good action and adven- 
ture stories set anywhere in the world. Western, 
Northern, tropic, logging, Foreign Legion, and sea 
stories are all good for us. A mystery story with 
outdoor setting and good, stirring plot and action 
is very welcome. We use a certain number of 
gangster stories, but very few detective stories 
with a straight city setting. We use occasional 
air stories, but very few war novelettes, 10,000 to 
15,000 words; short stories, 2000 to 7500 words. 
Our stories must be written for men readers; we 
don’t want stories featuring the heroine or devel- 
oping the love interest too strongly. Keep the 
woman interest subordinated to the men characters. 
What we want are stories of strong men struggling 
over men’s affairs. We extend an especially cor- 
dial welcome to new writers. We report promptly 
and pay on acceptance.” 





Startling Detective Adventures, Robbinsdale, 
Minn. D. E. Lurton, Associate Editor. “We are 
now paying $5 each for every acceptable photo- 
graph submitted with true detective mystery stories. 
Anywheres from six to a dozen photographs di- 
rectly bearing on each yarn are desired. Startling 
Detective Adventures offers a wide open market 
for old-timers and beginners in the writing profes- 
sion and is making a particular effort to welcome 
the true detective mystery stories submitted by 
men and women who are just breaking into the 
game. In many cases the authors’ true detective 
mysteries reveal the culprit at the outset of the 
story, and it is preferred that the mystery as to 
who committed the crime be maintained as long 
as it is logically possible to do so.” 





Top-Notch Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave. New 
York. J. I. Lawrence, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
15c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are in the market 
for adventure, mystery, sport, detective, Western 
and humorous stories, from 600 to 800 words. 
Verse is used occasionally. We report within 
three weeks and pay one week after acceptance.” 





Travel, 7 W. 16th St., New York City. Coburn 
Gilman, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$4.00 a year. “Travel articles on any part of the 
world containing plenty of new facts and informa- 
tion and plenty of human interest, are wanted. 
Articles may range in length anywhere from 1500 
to 3500 words. Photographs for illustration are 
essential. We report within three weeks, and pay 
one cent a word and $1 to $3 each for photographs, 
on publication.” 


Writer's Digest 


Vogue, Graybar Bldg., New York. Edna Wool- 
man Chase, Editor. “We deal almost entirely 
with fashion and society, and it is essential that 
most of our pages be prepared by our own editorial 
staff. As we are equipped to do this, we buy com- 
paratively little from outside writers.” 





War Birds, 100 Fifth Ave., New York. Harry 
Steeger, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “Right now we want Western front 
war flying shorts of about 5000 to 6000 words in 
length. We report within two weeks, and pay 
two cents and up on acceptance.” 





West, Garden City, L. I. N. Y. Harry E. Maule, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We want good Western and Northern 
stories set in North America and west of the 
Mississippi River. Occasionally we use stories 
with Mexican setting, but only occasionally. We 
like straight cowboy stories, prospector stories, 
Texas Ranger and Canadian Mounted Police 
stories,, as well as yarns of lumbering and general 
adventure in the West, Alaska and Canada. Our 
handiest lengths are: serials, 45,000 to 50,000 
words; complete novels, novelettes, 10,000 to 15,000 
words, and short stories, 2000 to 7500 words. We 
do not want stories featuring the heroine or devel- 
oping the love interest too strongly. Keep the 
woman interest subordinated to the men characters. 
What we want are stories of strong men strug- 
gling over men’s affairs. We report promptly 
and pay on acceptance.” 


Greeting Card Publishers 


The Henderson Lithographing Co., Main Ave., 
Norwood Sta., Cincinnati Ohio. Vela Edwards 
Willett, Editor. “Sentiments for all greeting card 
occasions are considered at all times of the year. 
Regular rate is 25c a line, but verses of high qual- 
ity are accepted at better rates. We are particu- 
larly interested in humorous material; prefer sen- 
timents from four to six lines in length. We have 
much material on hand and a staff of regular 
writers makes it necessary to accept only contribu- 
tions of the highest quality. Every contribution 
is given careful consideration within two weeks.” 





The Paramount Line of Greeting Cards, 109 
Summer St., Providence, R. I. Theodore Markoff, 
Editor. “We want greeting card sentiments for 
all occasions, from six to eight lines. We report 
promptly, and pay twenty-five cents or more a 
line.’ 


Women’s and Household Periodicals 


The Country Home, 250 Park Ave., New York. 
Tom Cathcart, Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 
25c a year. The Country Home is read by farm- 
ing folk and persons living in towns of less than 
10,000 population. “We want articles on travel, 
sports, animals, nature, science, farming, garden- 
ing, about 2000 to 3000 words in length; short 
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stories, 3000 to 4000 words; serial stories in five 
parts. Most of our material is bought by special 
arrangement with authors, but occasionally other 
contributors make the mark. It is best for authors 
to examine The Country Home before querying 
us. We are always glad to read manuscripts from 
new writers. Photographs are used with special 
articles. We do not want poetry. We report 
within two to three days and pay on an average 
of $100 for fiction.” 





Home Circle Magazine is now published at 327 
E. Caldwell St., Louisville, Ky. 





Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York. Jessie A. Knox, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Most of our 
material is contributed without pay. We use arti- 
cles from 500 to 1500 words in length descriptive 
of class activities in any phase of home economics ; 
home economics or health plays or tableaux.” 





Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Lou Richardson and Genevieve Cal- 
lahan, Editors. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 
a year. A Home and Outdoor Magazine for the 
West. “Our editorial needs are taken care of for 
the rest of this year. Will not be in the market 
for material before fall of 1930. We report within 
two weeks and pay on acceptance.” 


House and Garden, Graybar Bldg., New York. 
Richardson Wright, Editor. “This magazine is 
devoted exclusively to residential architecture, in- 
terior decoration and gardening as they are applied 
to the individual private home. Suitable material 
must be authentic, original and of a popular na- 
ture rather than a technical one. Articles must be 
primarily practical, informational and well-written. 
Text may run anywhere from 800 to 2000 words 
and should never be written in the personal experi- 
ence style. Illustrations used are chiefly half-tones 
from excellent photographic prints. Occasionally 
we use drawings in line or wash, but we never 
use color in the editorial pages. House and Garden 
is edited primarily for the well-to-do American 
family with an income upward of $8000 a year. 
The majority of our articles are written to order, 
and we always prefer to have contributors familiar- 
izing themselves thoroughly with the style of the 
magazine before submitting material to us.” 








The American Home, Garden City, New York. 
Mrs. Ellen D. Wangner, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. Devoted to home and 
garden. “Cultural garden articles, house furnish- 
ing, agricultural and interior decoration articles are 
wanted. About 1800 words in length, accompanied 
with photographs. We report immediately and 
pay one and a half cents a word on acceptance.” 
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AvtTH ORS 


of Book Manuscripts: friendly read- 

ing free and prompt report on your 
work. Fiction and non-fiction; prose (40,000 
words and up) and poetry (book-length collec- 
tions). All subjects. 


DORRANCE & CO., Pubs. 
Dept. W. D., Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


APRIL FIRST 


That’s my birthday, but if you will clip this ad and 
send it along with your MS., I'll type it for twenty 
cents per thousand words. No foolin’. You're invited 
to my “get-acquainted”’ party. Just step up and cut 
yourself a piece of cake—a nice big one, with lots 
of icing. 


CLARA A. MILLS, 





Williamstown, Mo. 





Manuscripts Accurately, Neatly and Promptly 
Typed by an Experienced Typist 


50c per 1000 words. Poetry, lc per line. 
Carbon copy included. 


RUTH JOHNSTON 


7335 Coles Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








THE WRITER’S QUESTION AND 
ANSWER MANUAL 
By Harry V. Martin 
542 Questions a, — confront writers—cover- 
ing every phase of ip—clearly and concisely 
answered in this lot. 
Cloth, 141 pages; $1, postpaid. 

WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 


AUTHORS 


I will type your manuscripts in A-1 style at 50 cents 
per thousand words. I also offer revision and marketing 
service. Inquire about my service. 

ELWOOD B. HAWORTH, JR. 
272 Frick Bldg. Annex, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








BIG JOBS? SMALL JOBS? 
Bring "em on. Our Typing Department gives the same 
careful attention to every manuscript, regardless of 
length. Rates, 50c per 1000 words, 

Special Mimeograph service. for writers. 

CENTRAL WRITERS’ SERVICE 
300 West Adams St. 507 So. Center St. 
Chicago, II. Joliet, Til. 








Manuscripts Correctly Prepared 


40c per 1000 words; carbon and minor corrections 
free. Copied from long-hand if desired. Work strictly 
first-class. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


S. B. QUATTLEBAUM 
Manuscript Typist FORT GAINES, GA. 














PLOTS = = 


$2.50 for six months trial subscription. 
605 St. James Bldg. 





A boon to the writer. Saves nerve-racking searches for plots. Enables you to become a prolific 
and moneymaking writer. Each subscriber receives 10 or more plots a month. A story based on 
any one of these plots contains all that makes the good story. Subscription $5.00 year. Send 


THE PLOT- HOUSE 


- ZA CEHNTS 


New York City 
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MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise manuscripts (when desired), engrave musie, 
make title covers, and print by any process. No order too 
small to receive attention. Estimate gladly furnished. We 
publish a book containing much valuable information for 
the new publisher. Price, $1.00 prepaid. 

Established 1876 


Grewman, ZIMMERMAN fnio" 








MANY SONG POEMS WANTED 
Poems of 2 verses of 4 lines each and one 
chorus of 8 lines preferred. Longer poems 
considered. Free criticism. Send for latest 
and “best” proposition. 


“NATIONAL SONGLAND” 
Clark Building, Thomaston, Maine 








Successful Song Writing 
Song Publishing has shifted to the home of the Talking 
Picture Industry. Have your arranging done by an 
expert in close touch with the newest developments. 
Protection by my Special Mail Contract Plan. 


VERNON LEFTWICH 
(Arranger for Picture Studios, Fanchon & Marco, etc.) 
MASESTIC THEATRE BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








THE UNIVERSAL PLOT CATALOGUE 
By Henry Albert Phillips 

This handy reference book suggests plots faster than the most 
prolifie writer can pound them out. Gives a complete system for 
asse' ng, filing, and asing plot material, with a complete index 
of plot subjects alphabetically arranged with cross references. 

Cloth, 157 pages; $1.50, postpaid 
WRITER'S DIGEST 

22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








OHIO MS. TYPIST 


I solicit manuscripts for typing. 
I guarantee prompt and accurate work. 
I charge 50c a thousand words and include one 
carbon copy. Poetry, 2c a line. Try me. 
CECIL JONES 
33 Mansfield Ave., Mt. Vernon, Ohio 








AUTHORS—Your manuscript prepared for publication 
by a competent typist. Prompt and accurate service 


guaranteed. 
ND I 5's 49, d\0i6 9-0 wae 50c a 1000 
Revising with Typing........ $1.00 a 1000 
POE. sscivtchvsvovinssvsssaeee 2c a line 


10% Discount on the first trial copy. 
MRS. ROY SAUL 
Box 115, Troy, Ohio 








TYPISTS WANTED! 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 

Write today for advertising 
rate, catd and full details. 


J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


Desk T, 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL IN SONG 
(Continued from page 49) 


she has more pep and independence, she is 
just as sweet and lovable a girl as was her 
grandma, despite the misgivings of the view- 
ers-with-alarm who mistake inaction for vir- 
tue. She is just a bit devilish, yet demure— 
a combination of Clara Bow and Janet Gay- 
nor, perhaps. 

It may very well be that no girl ever ex- 
isted who lived up to the exact formula I 
have given here. If not, so much the better. 
The attempt here has been to create a com- 
posite girl, not necessarily an individual. I 
have been describing a dream girl, if you 
please. Yet, the typical American gir] lives 
in your town; she lives in my apartment 
house. We pass her every day on the street. 
If you want to write a song about her, study 
her. Try to learn why her boy friend is 
convinced that, compared to her, Cleopatra 
and the Queen of Sheba were also-rans. No 
amount of analysis, or psychological re- 
search, or theory on my part, can take the 
place of actual life observation on your part. 

Get your mind at work on this typical 
American girl. Build a song around her, in 
waltz ballad rhythm. Remember that, while 
some few of the most beautiful love songs 
in our language have been written by women, 
the majority of girl songs are written by 
men. They are written from the man’s 
standpoint. So, no matter whether Fate des- 
tined you to wear suspenders or not, get the 
man’s viewpoint into your song. 

Glorify the American girl in song. Make 
her America’s sweetheart. The song world 
is waiting, not for one, but for many songs 
of this character. 





WITH THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 57) 

quarters of a cent a word with the majority 
paying on acceptance. Naturally the most 
prosperous and professional looking of the 
lot pay the best rates. As seven-eights of 
the mystery stories on the market today are 
sponsored by important publishing com- 
panies, writers need have no fear concern- 
ing payment. If you have a rattling good 
detective story with a fast peppy plot, plenty 
of horror, and a ton of action, all you need 
to sell it is a two-cent stamped envelope. 
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The trick in successful 





professional writing 1s 





sending the editor what 





he wants when he wants it 





END us the name of the magazine to which you want to 
sell stories, articles, poems, or serials, and two dollars to 
pay for your one-year subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST. 
We will send you FREE the current editorial requirements 
of the editor. It is only because of national prestige 


WRITER’S DIGEST has in the publishing world that we 
are able to give you this information. It will be official, 
authentic, and O. K.’d by the editor or publisher himself. 


Pew 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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COLLABORATION — CRITICISM — COACHING — SALES SERVICE 





YOU CAN'T 


SELL STORIES WITH 


APPLESAUCE 





FOR YEARS, perhaps, you have been paying for more 
bad advice about your writing than about any subject of 
equal importance to yourself. You have been told that your 
non-success, or your negligible success, is due to anything 
from sleeping in short beds to wearing a moustache. You 
have paid for criticism, taken courses, spent money for all 
sorts of ‘‘service.’’ Yet your stories, or most of them, still 
fail of acceptance. You are realizing that most of the 
advice you have received is just “‘applesauce,"" and you 
can’t sell stories with ‘‘applesauce.’’ 

What I do for my clients is a matter of public record, 
capable of documentary proof. I continually receive letters 
from clients thanking me for criticisms such as their writ- 
ers never knew could be had; letters concerning sales; 
letters reporting that this old client and that has secured 
a staff yosition. To really sincere inquirers, sincerely striv- 
ing for literary success, I shall be pleased to send some 
of these letters on receipt of stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, with the understanding that they are to be re- 
turned to me after perusal. 

And what is more: I not only point out the flaws and 
show how to overcome them, but I GUIDE MY CLIENTS, 
as well as coach them in technique. For example, a 
very successful trial lawyer, a client in my PROFES- 
SIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE, wrote ‘‘West- 
erns,”” which were rotten. I told him, ‘‘Don't you think 
you know more about courts and criminals than you do 
about prospectors and cowboys?’’ Now he is writing high- 
ly dramatic detective yarns. He has found himself. 

Another client used to send me mushy, twaddling love- 
stories, although he clearly knew nothing about women. 
(This client used my CRITICISM AND SALES SERV- 
ICE.) I discovered he was the chief engineer on a steam- 
ship and had followed the sea all his life. I got him to 
write sea stories, which he had never even thought about 
writing because the material was so familiar to him that 
he couldn’t see it, and he turns out dramatic thrillers that 
have the stamp of life and the ring of truth. 

It is THIS KIND OF SERVICE which has helped so 
many writers, and is daily helping more. I shall be glad 
to discuss YOUR problems with you. 

CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 
Terms (each manuscript charged for separately, fee to 
accompany manuscripts). 

For manuscripts up to 4,000 words, $3.00; up to 7,500 
words, $5.00; up to 15,000 words, $8.00; up to 25,000 words, 
$12.00; up to 35,000 words, $15.00; up to 50,000, $20.00; 
over 50,000 words, $25.00. 

These fees are inclusive. They 
structive criticism of anywhere 
if unavailable; if a story is avail c e 4 
by revision, the fee covers all han pon including teeing, 
submissions, etc. In brief, 1 back my judgment of a story 
with my time and money, instead of askin 1] 
to do so 

The Commission Charged on Sales is 10%. 
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COLLABORATION SERVICE 





MY PROFESSIONAL 
COLLABORATION 


Service is not a “Course.” It is intensive 
individual work with the client, during 
which we write a story together, step by 
step, from the plot germ to the completed 
manuscript. This constitutes the most 
practical training possible. The client 
learns HOW by DOING—not by READ- 
ING about how somebody else did it. 


Although I am called upon to do a tre- 
mendous amount of work in this Service, 
the terms are surprisingly low and con- 
venient. 


Particulars on request. 


Some clients in this service have sold 
the story even before they had completed 
the payments. Others have sold stories 
written while they were still working on the 
collaboration story with me. All testify 
to the value of this Service to anyone 
striving for literary success. 


This Service is entirely independent of 
the Criticism and Sales Service. 


I continually receive letters thanking me 
for criticisms such as their writers never 
had before; letters concerning sales; letters 
reporting that this old client or that has 
secured a staff position. To really sincere 
literary workers, sincerely striving for 
success, I shall be pleased to send some 
of these letters for inspection on receipt 
of stamped, self-addressed envelope, the 
letters to be returned to me after perusal. 
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LET ME SEE THAT UNSOLD MANUSCRIPT It 
supply the solution of the whole Mystery of the Reje 
Or send for booklet, 
containing information vital to every writer an yt obtain 
able elsewhere. (Mailed gratis on request.) 





LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Checks,” 


(Author of “Landing The Editors’ 
“Writing Novels To Sell,” Etc.) 


work appears regularly. 
tion Slips 
“The Truth About ——— Assistance,” 
to do for 


WRITERS are continually 
Clients of mine are selling 
markets, both here and 
because they learned 
that sell! My own 
Some of it has 


NEW 


They sell 


write stories 


been translated into foreign languages. 
I am able to do for myself what I offer 


others. 


P. O. Box 2602-N, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
om @F a= 
Drawer A-1, P. O., 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


(Both addresses are always good, as | divide my time between the two cities) 
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size 8x11, 
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HE WRITER’S 1930 Year Book and Market 
Guide is your reference book and official guide to 


manuscript markets. 
to equal it. 


Nothing before has been produced 
Contributors to it represent many of the best 


known and most important editors and writers today. 


S. S. VAN DINE 


Mystery Writer 


NATALIE GIDDINGS 
Publicity Director 


Crosley Stations 


WLW and WSAI 


GRANT OVERTON 


Novelist 


THE 


YEAR 
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GEORGE HORACE LORIMER 


Editor Saturday Evening Post 


PERCY WAXMAN 
Editor 
Pictorial Review 


THE EDITORS 
Macfadden Publications 


IAN HAY 


Novelist 


IRVIN S. COBB 
Writer 
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